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A SABBATH AT SEA. 
——__~_——- 
BY W. C. WILKINSON. 
_—_ > 


The Voice that walked o'er Galilee 
Hath spoken from on high ; 

The sky kceps Sabbath with the sea, 
Tho air with sea and sky. 


Thine, Lord, is this Sabbatic sky, 
Thine this Sabbatic sea, 

This broad Sabbatic air bears by 
Burdens of rest from Thee. 


To this deep Sabbath flowing round 
And o’er and under me, 

My soul within its mystic bound 
Answers, as sea to sea, 


Voice, flown from Galilee to heaven, 
Which, dropping chrismal speech, 

Canst all day long and all the seven 
Sabbatic gospels preach,— 


Thanks yet for this pacific hour 
Of Sabbath on the sea— 

To feel the breathing rest of power 
Is strength and rest to me. 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 


—<———— 
OUR PRAYER-MEETING. 


—_-->--—- 





Dear Editor : 

One thing we have gained by losing our pastor— 
the promise of better prayer-meetings. 

Not that he was recreant in his duty. 
formed it only too well. We learned to depend on 
him. He suffered us to do so. The prayer-meeting 
was only by a delicate irony termed one of the “ so- 
cial meetings” of the Church. A solemn stillness 
pervaded the room. No one ever spoke after he en- 
tered the awful presence, unless he rose, formally 
addressed “the chair,” and delivered himself of a 
set address. Occasionally one bolder than the rest 
spoke in a sepulchral whisper to his neighbor—that 
was all. In other social meetings the ladies, accord- 
ing to my observation, bear their full burden of con- 
versation, In our prayer-meetings no woman ever 
ventured to open her mouth. In fact, I hardly know 
why they were called prayer-meetings. We rarely 
had any greater number of prayers than in our usual 
Sabbath service. Yes, I think we usually had one 
more, 


He per- 


The minister entered solemnly at the appointed 
hour, walked straight to his desk, without a word, 
a bow, a smile of recognition; read a long hymn, 
offered a very respectable imitation of the “long 
prayer,” gave out a second hymn, and called on an 
elder to pray, who always imitated the imitation, 
and included in his broad sympathies all that his 
pastor had just prayed for—the Church, the Sabbath- 
school, the unconverted, backsliders, those ia afflic- 
tion, the President and all those in authority, the 
(Presbyterian) bishops and other clergy, not forget- 
ting the heathen and the Jews. Then followed a 
passage of Scripture for a text from the pastor, with 
a short sermon between. Nor was it always short. 
I fancied he felt the necessity of occupying the time. 
It was not unfrequently long enough for a very re- 
Spectable discourse, if length gives the discourse its 
respectability. Then we had another layman, and 


painful silence, by repeating some thought from the 
previous Sunday’s sermon, or by telling some inci- 
dent or some idea which he had seen in the previous 
number of THe Crristran Unton. But as we had 
all been to church, and as most of us take THE CuRis- 
TIAN Unton, this did not add much to the interest 
of the meeting. Generally another prayer and hymn, 
sometimes two, sufficed to fill the hour. The pastor 
kept his eye on the clock. When the hand pointed 
to nine he rose for the benediction. And never did 
a crowd of imprisoned schoolboys show more glad 
exultation at their release than was generally indi- 
cated by these brethren and sisters when the words 
of benediction dismissed them from their period of 
irksome restraint. Every man, and every woman, 
too, found a tongue. We broke up into little knots. 
A busy hum of many voices replaced the dead si- 
lence. The “social meeting’? commenced when the 
“prayer-meeting” ended. This, I think, is a fair 
portraiture of our prayer-meetings at Wheat-hedge 
as they were during our late pastor’s presence with 
us. 

The fault was not his—at least it was only proxi- 
mately his. He felt the burden, groaned under it, 
tried hard, poor man! to remedy the evil. He often 
came to consult me about it. He tried various plans. 
He gave a course of weekly lectures. The prayer- 
meeting was less a meeting of prayer than before. 
No man was willing to follow his elaborate lecture 
with a fragmentary talk. He announced from the 
pulpit, the preceding Sabbath, the topic for the next 
meeting. Worse and worse! A few members con- 


Notes” and the “Comprehensive Commentary,” and 
brought us the results of their investigations in dis- 
courses powerfully prosy, and recondite with second- 
hand learning. The minister at last gave up the mat- 
ter in despair. I think the condition of our prayer- 
meetings was one consideration which greatly influ- 
enced him in deciding to leave. ; 

I thought that there was nothing left in them to 
be lost, that no change could be other than for the 
better; but after he went what little meeting we had 
fell away. The few who had been attracted by his 
personal presence ceased to come. In vain we en- 
deavored to revive our flagging spirits by continually 
reminding one another that the promise was to two 
or three gathered together. That was our standard 
text. Every leader referred to it in his prayers, and 
generally in his opening remarks. We had need of 
it. For the last two weeks there were not members 
enough present to serve as pall-bearers for the dead 
prayer-meeting. 

This brought about a crisis. Two weeks ago, 
Deacon S. came to me to talk over the spiritual con- 
dition of our church. I agreed with him that the 
prayer-meeting was a fatal symptom if not a fatal 
disease. We agreed to do what we could to remedy 
it. We asked the session to put it into our hands. 
They were only too glad to do so. We spoke quietly 
to two other of the brethren to co-operate with us. 
We divided among ourselves the praying and 
working portions of the church, and visited every 
one, talked with him concerning the spiritual con- 
dition of the church, asked him to come next week 
to the prayer-meeting, and to bring with him warm 
hearts. “Come,” we said, “if you come from your 
closets. Come in the spirit of prayer.” Fifteen 
minytes before the hour of meeting we four met in 
the Bible-class room. One agreed to act that night 
as leader. It was Deacon 8S. He told the rest of us 
his subject. -Then we all knelt together and asked 
God’s blessing on our prayer-meeting. From that 
brief and simple conference we went together to the 
conference-room. Each one agreed to carry some 
offering with him —a word, a prayer, a hymn. 
Each one agreed also to bring in speech but a single 
thought, and in prayer but a single petition. The 
leader himself should occupy but five minutes. Our 
hearts were aglow. We have never had such a prayer- 
meeting in Wheat-hedge. Deacon S. did not have 
to announce that the prayer-meeting was open. It 
opened itself. We had hard work to close it. The 
meeting last week was preceded in the same man- 
ner by fifteen minutes of prayer. It was character- 
ized by the same warmth and freshness. We are 
astonished to find how short our hour is when we 





then invariably the same announcement, “the meet- 


come to the meeting from our knees, when we bring to 


scientiously studied up the passage in “ Barnes’s; 


Perhaps. It is something that we 
are not in them now. Meanwhile, from this brief 
experience I cull one or two proverbs for my own 
use. I give them here for the benefit of whom it 
may concern : 


The minister cannot make*a good meeting. 

Warm hearts are better than great thoughts. 

Solemn faces do not make sacred hours. 

Little leading makes much following. 

Brevity is the soul of the prayer-meeting. 
Yours, &c., 

Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 

LETTER FROM A PASTOR. 
—__—__ 
MONDAY MUSINGS. 
——@———. 

Monday has come again. Usually this is my day 
of bodily rest. I like to take a long, sound sleep 
on Sabbath night. Preaching and thinking waste 
the nervous energy. Hence plenty of sleep; fresh, 
grain-fed, juicy beef’; light, sweet bread and butter ; 
good black tea, and oxygen, obtained from under 
roof, must be consumed to nourish the working 
brain. As most country pastors, I am compelled 
(and is it nota beneficial compulsion ?) to be my own 
boot-black, cow-boy, hostler, wood-chopper, etc. I 
make these offices serve a double purpose—to do the 
various chores, and to oxygenize the blood. Mon- 
day I employ in going to mill, to the store, to the 
farmers for oats, and such like ways. I make it suit 
to sit with the good-wife part of. the time, and romp 
with the children. It has just occurred to me that I 
should not have written this last item; forI am now 
getting it into my head that I am not settled for 
life, and children will interfere, I surmise sometimes, 
with my obtaining anothercharge. Now, since your 
readers do not know me, and since I am known to 
a few only who are not your readers, I shall not 
score the item out. 

Dear readers, do you know why many vacant 
churches, and many that are not vacant, object to 
applicants for pulpits and settled pastors on the 
ground of their having children? Is not the secret 
inthe pocket? I believe they have a conviction 
that the children make a necessity for more “ green- 
backs,” and they love the “greenbacks.” They 
look at ministersthrough a money medium, and put 
the “everlasting Gospel” on a basis of dollars and 
cents. They act on the principle of buyers, and aim 
at getting the best preaching at the lowest price. 
If they keep on, they may have a ministry of dried- 
up, eccentric bachelors to serve them. They would 
be of adouble advantage to the churches. They 
would save the expense of building houses, and, 
perhaps, would take part of their salary out in 
“ boarding round,” as some of the school-teachers 
do. They would likewise obviate the tedium oi 
making surprise parties, and donation visits. The 
churches had better pause and think before they com- 
pel the coming generation of ministers to be celi- 
bates. 

I have observed that on Monday I romp with the 
children. I make them happy, and they make me 
happy. I sigh whenI think that they will soon 
cease to be children. They do me an essential ser- 
vice. When the Sabbath services have some dis- 
couraging feature in them, or in the preaching, the 
children are good helps to divert the attention, to 
drive off melancholy and moroseness, to open the 
heart, to give buoyancy to the spirits, to animate 
the stomach. They help me to keep up my boy- 
hood, which, I fear, I may lose, but hope I never 
may. It is hard to be “aboy again” if you cease 
to be a boy. They are so many additional books, or, 
as brother “ Laicus” would say, so many tools, tomy 
library, which is, like poor Robin’s soup, very meagre. 
The doctors tell the students to study men. I would 
say, study children—the man, you know, is in the 
boy, and the woman in the girl. In them you see 
human nature in its simplicity, in its undisguised- 
ness, in its brightest, active, formative period. I 
learn more from the blowing rose than from its full 
and declining bloom. Studying children, I learn 
how to talk to children. In most of our congrega- 
tions you will find them. Pastors make them no 
objection in taking charge of achurch. The laity, 
with some exceptions (in this fast age), desire off- 
spring, Studying these animate or living books an 
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And will not the Monday romp show itself some 
way in the pulpit? I believe it will, and friend 
BEECHER, and every other man of broad views and 
loving heart, will agree with me. 

Excuse the “ J-ness” that appears in this scribble. 
I do not mean to be egotistical. I can present my 
thoughts in a more natural way in the first person. 
The conversational style for family newpapers is the 
most interesting. This is one featurethat commends 
“THe CHristrAN Unron.” Why elaborate for the 
fireside ? PASTOR. 
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BY T. 0. R. KEATINGE, D.D. 
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We propose in this and following papers to de- 
pict, as nearly as possible to the life, certain scenes of 
Rome. The actual portraiture of important persons 
in the great centre of ,Roman-Catholicism cannot 
fail to be interesting. A mere casual observer gets 
little knowledge of society in the Eternal City. It 
is scrupulously select, and that abandon which 
French and English indulge at various times’ is 
scarcely ever tolerated by your high-bred Roman. 
A sense of the fitness of things seems to weigh like 
an incubus upon him. Consequently, it is only after 
long residence and most careful observation that you 
arrive at evenan approximation to truth. At this 
time, when the eyes of every Roman Catholic in 
Christendom, and of a very large number of. Prot- 
estants, are directed to the sittings of the Gcumen- 
ical Council, these sketches of Roman life may help 
the formation of a more correct ideal of the Pope 
and his surroundings. . 

In early life, Count Giovanni Marra Mastat FEr- 
RETTI was a person of little moment. He was born 
at Sinigaglia, May 13th, 1792, of a good family, but 
without any distinguishing antecedents. The youth- 
ful GIOVANNI was not very strong, and for some 
years it was feared that if his life did not succumb 
to the violent attacks of his disease, his reason 
would. This disease was epilepsy. Speaking of 
this period of his life, the late Cardinal Fransont, 
who knew him when young, used to say, “They 
never thought such ahead as that Would come to 
anything.” There are not wanting persons, even 
among the Sacred College, who recollect this fact 
whenever the Pope’s judgment seems erroneous, and 
derisively say “slightly touched.” 

If the opinion of several eminent physicians is 
correct, their surmise is true; for, it is said, entire 
recovery from this fell disease is impossible. The 
ambition of the young Count was to become a sol- 
dier, like hisancestors. The guard of the Viceroy 
of Italy was then a crack corps, and he offered him- 
self asa volunteer. His malady caused his rejection. 
The neighborhood of his home is much devoted to 
the Madonna. In all sorts of picturesque nooks and 
corners you meet little shrines with lamps and flow- 
ers, and the invariable inscription, O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse unto thee!” 
The eyes of Giovanni Ferrettr must have long 
been familiar with the popular belief which he was 
destined to declare a dogma in after-years. The faith 
of the Sinigalesi is so real that they apply to Ma- 
RY in every strait. The incident recorded in “Co- 
rinne” of the man who prayed to the Madonna to 
extinguish the flames that were consuming his all, 
instead of applying a hose and water, might have 
been true of Sinigaglia. Many an old woman will 
tell you of a perfect catalogue of ailments which 
were cured by wearing a scapular. The uninitiated 
reader may not know what this is. It consists of 
two squares cf cloth, on which is printed a mono- 
gram of the Virgin or a small picture. It is attached 
to two strings and hung round the neck, one square 
hanging on the bosom and the other on ‘he back. 
The wearer says certain prayers each day, and there 
are indulgences attached. Such benefits are said to 
arise from the wearing that in battle bullets become 
harmless. 

The young Count FERRETTI was presented with a 
scapular, and also with the cordon of St. Francis of 
Assisi—a thin rope with three knots in it, symbol- 
izing the vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience 
—also another charm against disease. Prayer to the 
Virgin was resorted to, and, either in answer ta 
faith or by the reaction of youth, the patient ree 
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covered sufficiently to pursue his studies. In grati- 
tude to the Madonna, he dedicated his entire future 
life. to her—and certainly he has kept his vow. 
Owing to the delicacy of his health, his studies were 
not allowed to be protracted, and he learned just 
enough to pass examination as a candidate for holy 
orders. He was twenty-seven before he received 
priest’s orders. There is a canon which prescribes 
that all persons ordained shall be “without any 
physical blemish.” It was impossible that the 
Count could pass muster, and for a long time he was 
refused ordination on the score of his disease. At 
length, after persistent application to the Pope, 
Prvs VIL., a dispensation was granted, as was done 
by Prvs IX. in the case of Canon OakLEy, a lame 
man. He was allowed to celebrate mass on condi- 
tion that he was assisted by another priest. Any 
one familiar with the ceremonial of the mass will 
understand the importance of this proviso. It is a 
most serious thing to spill either the chalice or paten. 
The Rubric prescribes, in the former event (the more 
serious of the two, from the difficulty in remedying 
it), these rules: Every cloth, vestment, or substance 
made of linen, wool, or silk upon which it falls 
shall be first dipped in clean water and squeezed 
carefully. The priest shall do this himself, after- 
wards drinking the water. Then he shall wash 
them thoroughly, and without soap, and drink the 
second water. If thestains are very deep, the pieces 
shall be cut out and burned. Any wood or stone up- 
on which it falls shall be carefully washed, and the 
water drunk. Afterwards it shall be scraped and 
the parings burned. The priest who occasions the 
accident may be suspended indefinitely, and this 
has been done frequently. 

Although Count Ferrettr was ordained in 
1814, he did not celebrate mass until Whit/ 
Sunday, 1819. This was in the church at- 
tached to the orphanage, where, for some time 
previously, he had actedas a voluntary teacher. 
A priest held his hands as he elevated the paten 
and chalice, and guided him at the moment of com- 
munion. His devotion to the Madonna was at this 
time almost fanatical, though it had not attained its 
present height. In consequence, it is said, the epi- 
lepsy decreased in virulence, and in 1820, he was 
almost cured. A change of scene was recom mend- 
ed by his physicians, and interest at court procured 
his appointment as attaché to an eccleciastical and 
political mission sent to South America. This was 

in 1822. On his return from this mission, Pope LEo 
XII. appointed him Archbishop of Spoleto, to 
which see he was consecrated in 1827. He was re- 
served in petto, December 23d, 1839, and on the 14th 


December, 1840, was published Cardinal-Priest, by 


the title of St. Pretrer and Marcellinus. He 
was undistinguished by any act of note during his 
cardinalate, being simply a good Christian. He was 
fond of visiting the Hospital of Santo Spirito, dressed 
asa plain priest, in black cassock, and minister- 
ing tothe sick. In remembrance, perhaps, of his 
own early suffering, he showed a predilection for the 
deranged. On the death of Grecory XVI. he was 
elected to the Popedom, June 16th, 1846, and 
crowned on the 21st day of the same month and 


year. 

The Pope isa man of simple tastes and habits, 
and dislikes pomp. It is recorded of Queen 
Victoria that on the day of her coronation, when 
she had escaped to her own private chamber from 
the trammels of the court and state, she amused her- 
self by washing her pet dog. The Pope is equally 
averse to ceremony, yet afraid to relax etiquette, lest 
he should derogate from his kingly honors and give 
offence. The etiquette of the Roman court 1s as 
minute as that of India, which on the occasion of a 
viceregal dwrbar takes us all by surprise. VicTor 
Hvueo amused everybody by an tmaginary code of 
English court etiquette ; but rea? Roman etiquette is 
far more slavish. For instance, on approaching the 
Pontiff, three low reverences are necessary; then if 
it is a cardinal who pays homage, he kisses the Pon- 
tifical ring; if a bishop, the knee; if a priest, the 
cross on the embroidered slipper. Regarding which 
article of clothing, we once heard a young lady 
say, “ What a sweet thing of a slipper he wears!” 
It is scarlet velvet or white satin, according to the 
season, with the cross embroidered in gold and 
pearls. Again, at the massor vespers, the thurifer 
gives the Pope sia swings of his censer, the cardi- 
nals four, the bishops three, the monsignori two, and 
simple priests and the congregation one each. The 
Pope's robe is regulated by the calendar, but he 
never wears black or violet. From Easter and dur- 
ing the Paschal time he must wear only white. At 
other times, he wears a cape of crimson satin, over 
which. is a stole embroidered in gold and colors, on 
aground of cloth of silver. The cape in winter is 

edged with swan’s-down. 

The Pope may not eat with or pay visits to any one 
under kingly rank. He is attended by no one under 
the rank of a priest. The utmost precautions are 
taken against treachery and assassination. Two 
chamberlains watch the door of his bed-chamber, 
—_— ae protected by guards with drawn 
ahi aa Pei — before his Holiness retires the 
sii oa ndaa obits: article of furniture in the 
vent the RI al, i ee ea 
Pope who suppressed : crime perpetrated on the 

e Jesuits, Cement XIV., 


the following is the ritual most scrupulously adhered 
to at the celebration of mass by the Pontiff: The 
sacristan of St. Peter’s is Monsignor MARINELLI, 
Bishop of Porphyria (in partibus), who is assisted 
by two monsignori. He is personally responsible for 
the quality of the wafer and wine and water used 
in the Pope’s mass. The wafers are made by the 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart, in Trinitd di Monte, of 
pure flour and water, unfermented, and stamped 
with the effigies of the crucifixion and the Madonna. 
The wine is the light Italian vintage preferred by 
the present Pope, who introduced it, contrary to the 
standard regulation, which prescribes red wine. The 
late Grecory XVI. used Lacryma Christi rosso, 
which seems very appropriate. At the time of mass, 
before the consecration, the box containing the hosts 
is placed on the altar, from which the Holy Fa- 
ther selects three, which are placed in a row. The 
Pope indicates one, but refrains from touching it. 
This the deacon takes to Monsignor MARINELLI, who 
consumes it at once, being careful “to look into the 
eyes of the Pope.” The Pope then points to one of 
the remaining two, which the deacon at once con- 
sumes, looking at the Pope. The third is used by 
the Pope himself, no one being allowed to touch it, 
under pain of excommunication. The deacon then 
takes the cruets containjng the wine and water, and, 
without wiping the chalice, pours a little of each into it. 
Thisis drunk by the sacristan, looking at the Pope as 
before. The deacon then does the same. The re- 
mainder is consumed by his Holiness. 


These precautions presuppose that if the Sacristan 
is guilty of poisoning, either personally or by collu- 
sion, he will show symptoms in his countenance 
when he has to consume the elements. Hence he 
must look at the Pope. Then the deacon, who is a 
cardinal generally, is interested in the sacristan’s 
good faith, for he shares the same risk. If the 
chalice is poisoned, it will probably be by some 
mixture rubbed on its sides. This might be re- 
moved if, as is usual, the chalice was first wiped. 
This is much more than a ceremony, and the present 
Pontiff exacts every tittle of it. It is certainly not 
wholly superfluous. A priest some time since was 
served with oxalic acid in mistake for water. He 
was compelled to drink every drop, and fell dead on 
the altar steps. I knew a clergyman in England 
who used port wine at communion. This was kept 
in a closet along with sauces and other bottles. By 
mistake a black bottle exactly resembling the usual 
port-wine bottle was brought to him, and proved 
to be mushroom catsup! Unluckily it was not discoy- 
ered till after consecration, and by the communicants. 
The private apartment of his Holiness is on the 
third floor, and is somewhat small, It strikes you 
as singularly bare. There is no carpet on the stone 
floor, and the articles of furniture are few and by no 
means costly. There is a large bookcase filled with 
works mostly bound in parchment. A priedieu 
with a velvet cushion, an exquisite little Madonna, 
by Canova, standing on a bracket over it, and on 
its ledge a well-worn, commonly-bound book of 
Hours, a crucifix, a reliquary, and a rosary. At the 
door is a little china holy-water stoup. An exquis- 
ite portrait in oils of his Holiness hangs over the 
mantel-shelf, on which is an ormolu timepiece of 
the Lovurs QutnzE period, and two statuettes in 
marble of St. Josepa and the Good Shepherd. The 
curtainless window overlooks the Vatican garden, 
and through it the perfume from the orangery below 
is wafted. Nota sound is audible but the softened 
chime of the church-bells. In the centre of the 
apartment is a writing-desk, such as stands in the 
room of Lovuts XIV. at Versailles. A crucifix stands 
on it, painted in a life-like manner. A very common 
china inkstand and pouncet-box, a bundle of quills, 
and a piece of soiled rag that has seen service as a 
pen-wiper, complete the furniture of the desk. A few 
books of devotion, among which are the “ Imitation,” 
a Breviary, and a Bible, lie near; and almost invari- 
ably, especially if he has been reading, a common 
metal snuff-box and a red cotton handkerchiey. The 
value of this latter article is about twenty-five cents. 
Oh! if that pious Methodist lady who started from 
London armed with a bundle of tracts and resolved 
to convert the Pope had, instead of the tracts, taken 
a dozen or two of neatly embroidered cambrics ! His 
Holiness sits in an armed chair, not meriting the 
title of easy, for it cruelly terminates in the middle 
of his back, It is gilt, and covered with gobelin 
tapestry. He habitually wears a cassock of white 
flannel, with girdle of white silk, a white skull-cap, 
his pectorai cross and episcopal ring. His voice is 
very musical and pleasant, and his smile is beautiful. 
There is an unmistakable air of goodness and child- 
like simplicity about him. He is never seen in a 
passion, though sometimes petulant. When he feels 
so disposed, he requests to be left alone. No light 
conversation or tale-bearing can be indulged ‘in 
before him. Despite his early infirmities, his health 
issound. Being disposed to embonpoint, his phy- 
sicians prescribed billiards. He gave a table to one 
of the colleges and let the students use it, allowing 
them to instruct him in the mystery of fluke and 
carom. He rises between six and seven. In his 
toilet he is assisted by a monsignor, who shaves him, 
and then leaves him to his private devotions. He 
entertains a horror of the “ perfumed oils and other 
vanities,” prohibited to ecclesiastics by the Council 





ot Nice, He is very proud of his hands, however, 
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and rigid about a clean shave. After his private 
devotions, he says or attends mass. If he hears it, 
he communicates, and in either case spends half an 
hour in thanksgiving. His breakfast follows, gen- 
erally half a cup of chocolate and half a cup 
of coffee mingled. A French petit pain accom- 
panies this, and it concludes with a glass of 
lemonade. He then gives private audience to the 
Premier and Cabinet, or goes out to some church in 
state. He dines at one. His bill of fare is generally 
soup, an entrée, plate of vegetables, a roast, and salad ; 
occasionally a little game, some pastry, of which he 
is very fond, especially clotted cream, and a cup of 
coffee. Those who like minutie, may be informed 
that he cuts his meat up all at once, and then uses 
a fork and a piece of bread; that he does not 
disdain the comfortable but inelegant mode of 
picking a bone by holding it in finger and thumb; 
and that he is very particular that his salad 
should have a crust rubbed with garlic in 
it. His beverage is Monte Fiascone or Viterbo 
wine. He.takes a short siesta after dinner, then 
rides out, stopping on the way to visit some church. 
He has a slight collation at eight, and retires at ten. 
He keeps all the canonical fasts and Lent with more 
strictness than the generality of the clergy. He is 
fond of a joke, and fancies he can make one. He 
is vain, but harmlessly so, The ruling passion of 
his life—that which in a husband is conjugal love; 
in a bethrothed, a semi-admiration—is, devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. He calls her “ Madre mio.” He 
has a reliquary with an exquisite painting of the 
Madonna on the obverse side. This he kisses de- 
voutly, and lays on the heads of particular friends, 
as the peasant presses the bronze toes of the ex- 
Jupiter Tonans in St. Peter's to his forehead. The 
hymn “Salve Regina” is his particular favorite. 
Once when ANTONELLI Visited him on grave affairs of 
state he replied, “Let us say a Salve Regina.” The 
suite recite it on his journeysin the city before every 
shrine they pass. He is under the impression that 
she inspires him at particular times. 

His obstinacy is unrelenting, and regarded as vir- 
tuous firmness. His alms are liberal, and he regards 
himself as the father of the people he has ruined po- 
litically and financially by bad government. Once 
he makes up his mind he never relents. Some time 
ago he imagined that England was to be restored to 
Papal allegiance during his reign. The insanity of 
his chief adviser Monsignor TaLsot has overturned 
this hope. He is mentally of small calibre, has read 
little, and is too conceited to listen to others, He 
only accepts the help of theologians in grave emer- 


gency, and then they are obliged to make it appear | 


as if all they suggested to him emanated from him, 
which latter he believes fully. He goes regularly to 
confession, and may be seen in Holy Week going up 
the Santa Scala on his knees. He has not attained 
“ PETER’s years.” That is, he has not reigned the 
time which tradition assigns to Saint PETER, twenty- 
five years, two months, and a week. Yet he comes 
nearer that limit than any other pope that has ever 
reigned. No pope has ever reigned a quarter of a 
century, though many kings and queens have. 
Pivs VIL. came very near, but he died fifteen weeks 
and two days before the charmed period. Pius IX. 
lacks cf the time nearly two years. When it occurs, 
if it does occur in his lifetime, he will be raised to 
the chair of PETER, which stands in the east end of 
St. Peter's, supported by four gigantic figures in gilt 
bronze of the four great doctors of the Church, two 
Greck and two Latin. 
them with which his approach is always heralded, 
but which is a cruel piece of irony: “ Behold a great 
priest, who in his days made reconciliation.” 

It is doubtful whether, since the bull promulgat- 
ing the Inquisition, which a Romanist writer de- 
scribes as “a sword plunged into every man’s heart 
that had intellect,” any decretal, encyclical, bull, 
or mandamus, has produced such strife and division 
as the recent bull of Excommunicationes late sententia. 
If it does not so act, it is because men’s minds have 
grown altogether indifferent to the claims of the 
Vatican. 


TO-MORROW. 
ee ae en 
BY MARY J. 8 UPSHTR. 

Ah, there is matter of mighty import hanging up- 
on the echo of that little trisyllabic sound. 

If it is procrastination’s watchword, Hope—eager, 
restless Hope—has here, at least, cast in her lot with 
the dilatory wayfarer on life’s high road, inscribed 
upon her own banner the half-appropriated motto, | 
and gone on her way rejoicing. 

“ To-morrow”—we have it from infant lips as the 
little joy-wearied pleasure-seeker sinks to sleep, sure 
of awakening but to turn another brightly illumi- 
nated leaf of the unscanned life-volume before him. 
Careful hands will direct his baby fingers; he cannot 
know or care that many a one of the mystic pages 
yet to come bears no tracing of gold and purple and 
rose, but only rough pen-and-ink sketches. Ah, 
time enough for homely truths in black and white. 
Let To-morrow be Jubilate’s synonym while it may ! 

“To-morrow,” I heard a beggar-boy say, who from 
his weary wanderings returned without one crust to 
stay their strength—the disease-stricken mother and 
her imbecile younger child. “Wealth walks the 
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earth in silk and jewels,” I inwardly said, and bitter- 


ly, while these, God’s creatures, lack bread ; but the 
conviction was called into life again— 

‘‘ Nothing is that is not right,” 
whenI heard, ‘‘ To-morrow—this cannot last—time, 
will be better.” And the idiot boy took up his 
brother's refrain, stared vacantly around, then closeq 
his expressionless eyes, muttering, “ To-morrow, 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” says the merchant when stocks 
fall and notes in hand are at a heavy discount, 
See, he casts his eyes around the dingy count. 
ing-house walls, but he is thinking of the inter. 
mediate hours to be spent with the loving home. 
group, where all is neat, new, refreshing. The town. 
clock strikes his hour of respite; he huddles day. 
book, ledger, and musty papers away into temporary 
oblivion, closes doors and murmurs, “Times will be 
better to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” says the Christian. “Sorrow and 
sighing endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” 

There is a vast and trackless ocean swelling be 
tween us and the land whither we are going; yet as 
its billows rise higher, higher, even wafting us from 
the shore whereon we stand, the last word to be 
erased from its sands is—to-morrow. 








GETHSEMANE. 
?>- — 
Garden of woe untold, Gethsemane! 
In all earth’s waste the dearest spot to me— 
Dearest, yet saddest—here my soul I pour 
In wondering grief, and weep where I adore. 


At midnight’s hour, beneath the silent stars, 

Low on the ground, what spectacle appears ? 
What sounds of human agony arise 

And with their anguish pierce the listening skies? 


Sounds strange, sight wonderful to angel eyes, 

In man’s lost nature God a sufferer lies ! 

From heav’n’s dread King, who spread the arching sky, 
Tears fall, for me, that worlds could never buy ! 


O temple! worth all shrines that art can raise, 
Here let me come when I would offer praise ; 
‘Mid this thy sacred gloom my soul would stay, 
There, there adoring where my Maker lay. 


Than plants on earth most blest more blessed ye, 
Primeval olives, whose it was to see, i 
Bowed at your feet and ‘neath your arms outspread, 
Vanquished by woe, that glorious, stainless head. 


Ah! were my lot like yours, so near who stood 
Where trembling angels dared not to intrude— 
Had I that struggle witnessed—could I o'er 
Donbt of his love, as now, or yield to fear? 


That sacred grief would so have cleft my heart, 

So tranced, so vanquished me, that, all apart 

From dread of hell, the memory of his pain 

Had kept me that I ne’er could sin again. 
November, 1826. 





FREEMASONRY IN ITALY. 
ntieadleaeiinae 

Freemasonry has in more modern days lost much 
of its former importance and influence, and can now 
no longer be considered absolutely indispensable to 
the diffusion of liberal ideas, toleration, and cosmo- 
politan principles. It might, however, still be made 
to promote many charitable and social objects, and 
in this way subserve the cause of humanity. But 
such is not the case in Italy, a country in which Free- 
masonry has during the last years made extraordinary 
progress, but in which it now constitutes a very serious 
obstacle to the success of free institutions and good 
government. 

There was, no doubt, a period in Italian history 
when secret associations of this kind were the only 
possible form of political agitation. They aroused 
and kept alive the national aspirations, extended like 
a network over the several provinces of the penin- 
sula, and assisted materially in preparing the people 
for the great day of liberation. But from the mo- 
ment in which some of the bolder and more sagacious 
Italian statesmen began openly to advocate the inde- 
pendence and unity of the nation, these secret socic- 
tics and their machinery ceased, not only to be use- 
ful, but they became ultimately a fatal anachronism 
in a land enjoying full freedom of speech and press, 
and representative institutions. The reason why 
Mazzint fails to see this isnot difficult to understand. 
In the Italy of Cavour and Vicror EMMANUEL, 
though independent and united, he does not behold 
the ideal state of his prophecies—a state which was 
to owe its existence entirely to street barricades, let- 
ters in cipher, and false beards. On the contrary, 
Mazzini thinks that the new Italy still remains to 
be created, and that the weapons once employed by 
him against Austria and her vassals should be em- 
ployed against a monarchy which he hates. Fortu- 
nately, it is only a small portion of the people that 
agrees with these views of the great conspirator, and 
refuses, like him, to recognize the new order of 
things. The majority of his former followers have 
deserted his banner, and accepted the monarchy in 
which they now constitute the Parliamentary Left of 
the national legislature. 

But though the banner unfurled by the Parlia- 
mentary opposition is not the revolutionary banner, 
the party that rallies under it contains, nevertheless, 
all the elements which had plotted and conspired 
under all the preceding governments. The banner 
is no longer the same, but the tactics are. The 
greater or less sincerity with whieh the opposition 
has placed itself on Parliamentary ground is there- 
fore immaterial. It suffices that all its aims and acts 
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tend clearly to undermine this ground, for their 
single motive is to obstruct legislation, and such ob- 
struction means ruin. Accustomed to make war 
against bad rulers and systems, the opposition policy 
means war against all rule and order. Trained to 
plot and mine, it still plots and mines, just as if the 
object were rather to overthrow a despotism than to 
cultivate a fresh and promising soil. On the floor of 
Parliament the opposition is naturally compelled to 
keep within the limits of Parliamentary decision ; 
put it brings to this task so little experience, capacity, 
and tact, that those who know the party only from 
its public record wonder whence it derives power to 
block, if not actually to control, the wheels of gov- 
ernment. This mystery is, however, easily explain- 
ed. The real opposition does not emanate from the 
Parliamentary benches or from the sanctums of the 
journalists, but from the cellars of the secret socie- 
ties. 

It is by and through the agency of the Freemason 
lodges that the Italian Left finds itself enabled to 
display its astonishing underground activity. In 
despotic States, and especially in the Latin, Freema- 
sonry has undoubtedly often advanced the interests 
of political and religious liberty; but the new king- 
dom, which affords the largest possible latitude for 
all propaganda, is no despotism. This anomalous 
condition of affairs is therefore chiefly the work of 
Larartna, the founder and president of the late 
National League, and once the warm friend of the 
monarchy and opponent of Mazzinism. When the 
kingdom under the Savoyan dynasty was established, 
this League had fulfilled its mission, and should have 
been dissolved ; but LAFARINA saw fit to turn it into 
a Masonic organization. He evidently found it im- 
possible to reconcile himself to the thought of losing 
the influence he had hitherto exercised by this 
means. Although.a Sicilian, LAFARINA had been a 
supporter of Piedmontism, and really effected much 
good so long as the League could be used to agitate 
the other provinces of the peninsula in favor of the 
national unity. The little Piedmont became, how- 
ever, the great Italy. During the life of Cavour the 
good understanding between the moderate Piedmon- 
tese and their brethren of the annexed states remain- 
ed unshaken, But after his death, many Piedmon- 
tese, instigated by Rarazzr, formed a new party 
whose aim was to preserve the hegemony of their 
province, to extend its centralization, and to wrest 
the direction of public affairs from the hands of the 
“ Consorteria”—i. ¢., the moderate Lombardians, Tus- 
cans, and Neapolitans, who were in favor of decen- 
tralization and self-government. These disaffected 
Piedmontese were reinforced by several prominent 
Sicilians, among whom was Lararina, who now de- 
voted all his influence to the resuscitation of the Na- 
tional League, just then about to die a natural death. 
In this way Freemasonry sprang, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove, full-armed into existence. Corpova, 
LAFARINA’S countryman and friend, became the 
Grand-master of the order, which was intended at 
first to overthrow, on the one hand, the Consorteria, 
and, on the other, to keep in check the secret radical 
clubs. 

Ratazzt and his followers succeeded in over- 
turning the Rrcasoxt Ministry, which had inherited 
the government directly from Corpova. RIcasoul 
succumbed in the spring of 1862, and Corpova, one 
of his colleagues, was one of the main authors of his 
fall. Theradicals now imagined that their time had 
come, and they began openly to show their hand. 
This compelled Ratazzr to put them down at As- 
promonte, which drew upon him the enmity of the 
entire Left without conciliating the Consorteria. The 
latter regained office towards the close of 1862, and 
remained in power until September, 1864, when the 
news of the impending removal of the national capital 
to Florence created so much indignation among the 
Piedmontese. The campaign for the second Italian 
Parliament was fought in the autumn of 1865. The 
parties to it were the moderate Piedmontese ministry, 
La Marmora, and the Consorteria—the former under 
the lead of two Freemasons, Natoutr, Minister of the 
Interior, and Zrrni, his Secretary-General. The elec- 
tion Tesulted in the defeat of the Consorteria, and 
here it was discovered that the moderate monarchists 
had worked entirely into the hands of the radicals. 
The moderate monarchists fell into the Consorteria, 
and they have never recovered from this blow. Even 

* the present moment the confidence between the 
different groups of the moderate party is not yet re- 
stored ; and dearly, indeed, has it paid for the lesson 
that its cause—which is the cause of constitutional 
liberty—can only prosper in the light of day, on the 
ny Parliament, and in the publicity of the press. 

n the contest is transferred to underground pas- 
~— and darkness, the victory isalmost sure to be en 
ace a “Young Italy,” led by Mazzrnt’s veterans. 
eae . “9 last three years the control of the Masonic 
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The character ot Freemasonry in Italy, and the 


extent and discipline of the order, may best be seen 
from a few illustrations. It is, of course, especially 
during the Parliamentary elections that the society 
uses its secret power with the most striking effect. 
In the Neapolitan provinces, which have been the 
home of secret societies since the most remote times, 
where the Carbonari and the Camorra have always 
been most influential, it has frequently happened of 
late that an electoral district would nominate a de- 
puty whose name the voters had not even known 
two days before, and whom they would perhaps 
never expect to see after his return to the Chambers. 
Here we have not only the first and most vital prin- 
ciple of representative institutions completely ignor- 
ed, but the government crossed and baulked in its 
administrative efficiency. A second illustration: A 
serious riot occurred in a Tuscan town. The chief of 
the local police, a leading Mason, neglected to arrest 
several parties implicated in the affair, who were 
fellow Masons, and was removed from his office by 
the Minister of the Interior. Though the most ur- 
gent representations and remonstrances were ad- 
dressed to the department to restore the delinquent 
official, in spite of all the pressure brought to bear 
against him, the Minister remained firm. Imagine 
his amazement when he read, a few weeks later, a 
notice in the official Gazette, which appointed the 
dismissed individual toa higher post in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Still more characteristic is the fol- 
lowing well-authenticated case: One of the different 
Ministers of Finance who have lately succeeded one 
another, had nearly perfected an important financial 
arrangement with a leading banking-house. The 
arrangement promised to be highly advantageous to 
the government, but it was of the utmost consequence 
that no premature publicity should be given to it. 
The Minister therefore intrusted the rough draft of 
the agreement to a subordinate who had been espe- 
cially recommended to him for his probity. A few 
days afterwards, the draft was published literatim et 
verbatim in the columns of an opposition paper, and 
the whole scheme defeated. The unfaithful official, 
on being called to account for his conduct, fell to the 
feet of the Minister, and confessed, with tears in his 
eyes, that, being a Mason, he dared keep no secret 
from his superiors. Many similiar cases might be 
cited, but these will suffice to show the baneful in- 
fluences which Freemasonry exercises in Italy, and 
what a serious obstacle it may be made to the suc- 
cess of free institutions and the cause of good govern- 
ment. 
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A CHRISTIAN WORKER. 
et ee 
THE LESSON OF HER LIFE. 
. ee aS 
BY ALIDA ©. AVERY, M. D. 
ee See 
“Died, Jan. 3, 1870, Mrs. Coartortz Dexman Lo- 
zizR, M. D., in the twenty-sixth year of her age.” 
This brief statement, in all the New York papers of 
a fortnight ago, must have fallen under the eye of many 
of the readers of Tur CurisTIAN UNION, and, no 


doubt, some of them read with interest the more or 


less elaborate editorial sketches of this lady, which 
appeared at the same time; perhaps not only with in- 
terest, but with a reverent wonder at all she had ac- 
complished in her short life. It was so with me, I 
know, and since the afternoon on which I was one 
of the large number who crowded the church in 
which her funeral services were held, the thought has 
recurred to me very often, has not the story of this life 
a blessed lesson for us all? With the belief that 
t has, I have tried to write it. 

Not many people, especially not mary women, ac- 
complish much at living and doing before they are 
twenty-six, for that is very young—old as it may seem 
to the young, who look atit through what appears 
an endless vista of nine, or ten, or eleven years! We 
find that it makes all the difference in the world when 
we look back through the same. Twenty-six is young 
for oneto get his faculties so trained, his habits of 
mind and spirit and body so under control, his energies 
so awakened, that he can lay hold of his life-work 
with a strength that comes only from the serene faith 
that he knows his work, that he knows how to begin 
it, how best to carry it forward; and this, with all 
the help that is unconsciously received by every 
man, from his babyhood on, from the fact that he is 
expected to have, nay, that his self-respect and the 
honor of society demand that he have, a career, that he 
be a worker, not an idler in the world. All this, in the 
cases with whom ‘‘life opens prosperously,” as we 
say; when there ard home, and friends, and school- 
advantages, with time and money for careful, general, 
and professionaltraining. Sometimes we meet aman— 
oftener a woman—for whom early sorrows and respon- 
sibilities, or the hard necessity for independent thought 
and action, or the aspirations of a soul that accepts its 
mission as a direct gift from heaven, have stood in the 
place of the happier, easier methods ; in whom we find 
a sudden blossoming, an abundant fruitage, as if the 
innermost riches of the heart had been developed and 
brought to the surface by the keen ploughshare of dis- 
cipline ;' and, watered by tears of agony, of thankful- 
ness and hope, had rendered a glorious, a hundred-fold 
harvest. Dr. Lozizr seems to me one of these women. 
She was born in New Jersey, in March, 1844, and a few 





Perhaps some unguessed, interior acknowledgment of 
the preciousness of their child attracted these parents 
to that place, whose musical name signifies “ first-born 
daughter.” Ten years went by ; five children had been 
added to the family, and, when CHartotrE DENMAN was 
twelve, the mother died, and she was left to fill the 
mother’s place, as best she might, to the little flock thus 
bereft. Those who knew her then testify to the fidelity 
with which she discharged the important duties devolv- 
ing upon her—they love to tell what a brave ‘little 
woman” she proved herself. 

But, with all her care of the household and children, 
she found time for study, and, when her father’s second 
marriage gave a new head tothe home, she took her 
place among the pupils of the State Normal School. 
At fifteen she began to teach. Forfive years she seems 
to have been occupied with teaching, study, and home- 
cares, beloved and honored by all who came within the 
circle of her influence. 

Whatever longings and hopes she may have had for 

a wider field of labor, for a more extended usefulness, 
did not hinder her from taking up the daily burden that 
always lay close to her willing hand, and bearing it as 
patiently and carefully as if it were all she desired, all 
for which she felt an aptitude, a capacity. When she 
was twenty she came to New York and began the 
study of medicine. She is described as an earnest, 
enthusiastic, laborious student, working early and late 
at her books in the hours not occupied with attending 
lectures and hospital cliniques, or in practice among the 
poor. She was one of the faithful few who were so 
persevering in, and painstaking with, their clinical in- 
struction at Bellevue Hospital, despite the sneers, and 
gibes, and insults of the men-students whose classes 
there number hundreds, that they overcame all opposi- 
tion, and to-day the wards of that great Charity Hos- 
pital are as free to the woman who would learn the art 
of healing, as to the man. 
After a year of this intense activity Miss Denman’s 
health failed, and she went home to Winona to recruit. 
But she could not rest; at least she could not be idle; 
she had been gaining new ideas, fresh knowledge, 
which her practical mind perceived would be of value 
to her old friends to whom she had returned, and she 
began lecturing upon Physiology in the public schools 
where she had been so favorably known as student and 
teacher. The eagerness with which she imparted 
whatever she gained in her thought and studies that 
would be of general service, especially whatever would 
help children and women, appears to me one of the 
sweetest traits of her noble character. Look at her at 
this time ; a slender, delicate girl of twenty-one, full of 
loving care for the young brothers and sisters at home, 
who could not but claim her as their prime helper after 
the year’s absence; proceeding as she could with her 
own advanced studies, preparing and giving lectures in 
the schools, and, withal, getting ready to be married. 
This last is usually an occupation of such absorbing 
interest that there is no room in the hands or heart of 
the prospective bride for anything else, and naturally 
and rightly enough too—I don’t quarrel with the fact— 
but here we find one heart which did not forget its un- 
selfishness in its bright love-dreams, which was quick 
to accomplish all that was possible for the old friends 
before it took on the new duties of wifehood. 

In January, 1866, she was married to Dr. ABRAHAM 
Loztzr, and came to reside in New York. Immediate- 
ly she was an animating force in the church, the social 
circle, the Woman’s Medical College, and the press; 
wherever, in short, she found the way open for word 
or deed which should ennoble woman. She was Vice- 
President—often acting President—of the National 
Working-woman’s Association, and was noted there for 
her sensible, practicable views and methods. She 
had the ability to sift the good from a mass of Utopian 
schemes which would sometimes be projected by mem- 
bers with more enthusiasm than judgment. With rare 
kindness and tact she would seize the common-sense 
foundation-thought of such a plan, and, relieving it of 
its cumbrous accessories, build it in harmoniously with 
the other work of the society, in a way that pleased 
rather than aggrieved its originator, and that forwarded 
also the great common interests. She was at once 
politic and—honest. 

In March, 1869, she took the degree of Doetor of 
Medicine, was immediately appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of New York, and entered successfully into 
the practice of her profession. 

In the summer of 1869 several articles from her pen 
appeared in the leading dailies of New York upon the 
crime of ante-natal infanticide. Her whole soul was 
roused, and she uttered its emotions with brave ardor. 
She was bent on saving her sisters from doing murder. 
This, to her, was the ‘‘ social evil,” and with no uncer- 
tain sound did she strike the alarm which should 
quicken the conscience of society, and check the 
‘*slaughter of the innocents.” God knows this was no 
easy, pleasant thing for that sensitive woman to do, but 
I thank Him from my heart of hearts that He gave her 
strength to do it! 

And she died a martyr to this cause; but she and we 
may count such death glorious, if by it some women 
may save their babies alive, and teach that faith to 
their children. 

In November, just about two months ago, a young 
girl went to her with the sad story of her slip from vir- 
tue, and begged her assistance in relieving her from its 
consequences, the only way she knew of shunning dis- 
grace in the eyes of the world, forgetting that she could 
not escape from herself, and that what ‘the world” thinks 
is little compared with what one’s own spirit witnesseth. 
Perhaps we can imagine something of the great pity, 
the yearning compassion that filled the heart of this 
faithful physician for the poor distressed girl whose 
ignorance and despair made her seek to hide one sin by 





years after, went with her parents to Winona, Minn. 


committing a greater, and we can think how she plead 


with her for the life of her unborn baby, plead with 
an eloquence all the more tender and fervent, because 
beneath her own bosom she felt the throbbings of a 
little heart for whose life she knew she would peril her 
own. She succeeded in her sweet ministry, and the 
stranger left her feeling that she had found a friend; a 
friend who would fulfill the promise of protection, of 
shelter, of help in her hour of agonizing need. She 
went away comforted, even with a far-off glimpse of 
hope ; she went away with a present faith in Christian 
charity. 

But the next day she came back, and not alone. The 
man who had wrought her ruin accompanied her; he 
was married, rich, eminently respectable ; he and his 
wife were to spend a few weeks in New York ; this lit- 
tle unfortunate affair must be hushed up and gotten 
through with meanwhile; all the pretty talk that the 
silly girl listened to yesterday wouldn’t go down with 
him—he meant business, and here was the money to 
pay for it. In vain did Dr. Loztgr reason, expostulate, 
and plead. In vain did she set forth the danger to the 
life of the girl should any be found to do the vile deed 
he demanded. ‘‘Oh, if worse comes to worst,” ¢. ¢., 
if the girl died too—‘‘T'll stand between you and the 
law !” 

Endurance had ceased to be a virtue in this case, and 
the matter was put into the trust of the law which the 
man had boasted.was less powerful than his money. 
Perhaps he will be able to buy lawyers, judge, and 
jury—time will decide that—but he will not be likely 
to forget that the integrity of one woman was beyond 
price. 

This step taken by Dr. Lozrer is far in advance of 
the profession. It has been, and it is considered suffi- 
cient by high-minded physicians who scorn to sully 
their souls with baby-murder, to refuse the bribe, to 
rebuke the offender. Public opinion has not said to 
these physicians, ‘“‘ You are your brother's keepers. It 
is for you to put it beyond their power to tempt others 
who are less strong to resist. It is not enough that you 
refuse to do the wrong, when you know perfectly well 
that in the next street, or the nearest town, is somebody 
who will. Human right demands that you make it im- 
possible for the wrong to be done, and by appeal to the 
protection of the law, can this be accomplished.” Pub- 
lic opinion has not said this, hitherto—it may be long 
before it will—but the brave deed of this woman will 
have an influence in working the change, of whose 
beneficent results we can make no question. 

The struggle, the shock, the strain endured by this 
courageous lady during the scenes I have described, can 
hardly be imagined by those whose duties lead them 
into less rugged paths, and it is no wonder that when, 
soon after, the pangs of child-birth came, her strength 
failed, her life ended. 

Counted by years her life was short; reckoned by 
deeds it is long and full, complete and inspiring. To 
me it says, continually, ‘‘ Have a purpose in life. Work 
toward some definite end. Whatever your hand findeth 
to do, do it with your might ;” and if she could know, 
as it may be she can, that what she has done is a stimu- 
lus to all, or even te a very few, of us, to work hearti- 
ly for the help of humanity, I am sure it would add to 
her joy in that nobler life upon which she has entered. 








TEMPERANCE, 
one 
D Bur Exoqurent.—The following touching story 
of ‘‘a handsome English coach-dog” and his drunken 
master is vouched for by a leading Boston paper, from 
which we quote: 


‘¢The man pursued his devious course, closely fol- 
lowed by his four-footed companion, until at length he 
approached the door of the saloon referred to, and was 
about to enter, when, to the surprise of all who had 
witnessed the affair, the dog jumped up, and catching 
the skirts of the man’s coat, sought to prevent him from 
going in. The inebriated biped spoke in angry tones 
to the beast, but without avail, until a more than ordi- 
narily severe command induced him to relinquish his 
hold, and the man hastened inside, followed by his 
faithful companion and would-be protector. 

** Actuated simply by curiosity, we also went in, and 
as we gained a position near the bar, saw in close 
proximity thereto the beast and his master, the latter 
trying to reach the bar, and the former standing on his 
hind legs, with his forepaws placed against the man’s 
breast, vainly endeavoring, even at the eleventh hour, 
to prevent him from again indulging in the intoxicating 


. To the credit of the bartender be it stated, that he 
refused to furnish the man with more liquor, and tears 
were drawn from eyes that had long been unused to 
the melting mood as at each refusal the undoubtedly 
heart-stricken canine would bestow a look intended 
doubtless to be one of gratitude upon the dispenser of 
‘‘juleps,” ‘‘slings,” and ‘“‘ tods,” and then turning, 
would, as it were, mutely beseech his liquor-loving 
master to abstain.” 





Present Dury or Temperance Mzn.—Under this 
title, in Te Herald of Ilealth, the Rev. T. C. HoLBrook 
answers the question, ‘‘ What is the present duty of 
the friends of temperance ?” 

I. To have wusenning faith in the final success of 
our cause. No man ever a anything great and 
noble in this world without faith. . - ; 

Man’s appetite for intoxicating drinks is strong, and 
the cupidity of rum-sellers is unbounded ; but there is 
a power in truth, clothed with a divine efficiency, that 
can conquer even these. Nil desperandum must be 
our motto, and with God's help we shall succeed. ... 

II. With this unwavering faith, then, our second 
duty is to resolve that under no circumstances will we 
relax, in the least degree, our zeal in the temperance 
wee to stimulate us we must ever keep before our 
minds the importance of the work in which we are en- 
gaged. We are in danger of forgetting this, and of 
losing the impressions once made upon us in reference 
to it. We must remember how indispensable this re- 
form is, not only to the interests of religion, but also 
to the other great interests of society ; and we must 
seek to keep more petene our minds the fearful evils 

are connected with intemperance. . . - 
tL It is our duty to employ, to the utmost possible 6B- 
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correcl public sentiment in regard to the use of intozi- 
cating liquors. . . . 

The people must be enlightened, if we would guard 
against the spread of drinking-habits and secure a 
right legislation, and make it permanent and effective. 
Tracts, books, and temperance periodicals must flood 
the land; ministers must often preach on the subject ; 
children must be rightly instructed, and, above all, the 
old effective plan of public lectures must be revived. 
Able men must be encouraged to enter the field, and 
must be sustained by liberal pecuniary remuneration 
for their labors. A first-class lecturer, like Gove or 
Dr. Jewett, will always have audiences and produce 
effect. . .. 

IV. Jt is our duty to insist on the total prohibition of 
the traffic in all intoxicating dxinks. 

Nothing else will be effective to arrest intemperance. 
It cannot be secured at once; perhaps not for a long 
time to come ; but it must be our ultimate aim. A few 
drunkards may be reformed, and many may be saved 
from becoming such, by the labors, in other directions, 
of temperance men; but so long as temptation is pre- 
sented and facilities are afforded for drinking-habits by 
the sale of liquors, so long there will be intemperance. 
We must, then, take ground for prohibition, and utter- 
ly refuse to sanction the sale of liquors by govern- 
mental licenses, and we must educate public sentiment 
up to this point, no matter how long it takes to do 
it. The public mind can be enlightened to such a de- 
gree that prohibitory laws will be demanded, and sus- 
ained, and enforced. 

V. Temperance men must vote rightly. For one, I 
do not believe in the expediency of the formation of a 
strictly political party. But I do hold that every friend 
of our cause is under solemn obligations to refuse to 
support any man for a legislator or an executor of the 
laws who is opposed to that cause, and to vote for 
those who are friendly toit. . . . 

Lastly, that it is the duty of the friends of temper- 

* ance to pray without ceasing. 

Without this, all other efforts will be vain. I have 
great faith in works in a good cause; but not in works 
alone. United with prayer that 7 prayer, they never 
fail. Prayer is the mightiest power entrusted to man. 
It is greater than intellect, or eloquence, or physical 
strength, and more invinciblethan armies. Queen Mary 
said she feared the prayers of JonN Knox more than 
an army of 20,000 men. Prayer ‘‘moves the hand 
that moves the world.” 








THE LANDLORD OF THE BLUE HEN. 
———_~>——_- 
BY PHBE CARY. 
D> , 
Once, a long time ago, so good stories begin, 
There stood by the roadside an old-fashioned inn ; 
An inn, which its landlord had named ‘‘ The Blue Hen,” 
While he, by his neighbors, was called “ Uncle Ben ;” 


At least, they quite often addressed him that way 

When ready to drink but not ready to pay ; 

Though when he insisted on having the cash, 

They weut off muttering ‘‘rummy,”’ and ‘‘old brandy smash.” 


He sold barrels of liquor, but still the old ‘‘ Hen”’ 
Seemed never to flourish, and neither did ‘‘ Ben ;” 
For he drank up his profits, as every one knew, 

- Even those who were drinking their profits up, too. 


So, with all they could drink, and with all they could pay, 
The landlord grew poorer and poorer each day ; 

Men said, as he took down the gin from the shelf, 

The steadiest customer there was himself.” 


There was hardly a man living in the same street 
But had too much to drink and too little to eat; 
The women about the old ‘‘ Hen”’ got the blues ; 
The girls had no bonnets, the boys had no shoes. 


When a poor fellow died, he was borne on his bier 

By his comradgs, whose hands shook with brandy and fear; 
For, of course, they were terribly frightened, and yet, 
They went baek to ‘‘The Blue Hen”’ to drink and forget! 


There was one jovial farmer who couldn't get by 

The door of ‘‘ The Blue Hen”’ without feeling dry ; 

One day he discovered his purse growing light, 

There must be a leak somewhere,” he said. He was right! 


Then there was the blacksmith (the best ever known, 
Folks said, if he’d only let liquor alone) 

Let his forge cool so often, at last he forgot 

To heat up his iron and strike when ‘twas hot. 


Once a miller, going home from ‘‘ The Blue Hen,” ‘twas said, 
While his wife sat and wept by his sick baby's bed, 

Had made a false step, and slept all night alone 

In the bed of the river, instead of his own. 


Even poor ‘“ Ben”’ himself could not drink of the cup 
Of fire forever without burning up; 

He grew sick, fell to raving, declared that he knew 
No doctors could help him ; and they said so, too. 


He told those about him, the ghosts of the men 

Who used in their life times to haunt ‘‘ The Blue Hen,” 
Had come back, each one bringing his children and wife, 
And trying to frighten him out of his life. 


Now he thought he was burning, the very next breath 
He shivered and cried, he was freezing to death ; 

That the peddler lay by him, who, long years ago, 

Was put out of ‘‘ The Blue Hen,” and died in the snow. 


He said that the blacksmith, who turned to a sot, 

Laid him out on an anvil and beat him, red-hot; 

That the builder, who swallowed his brandy fourth proof, 
Was pitching him downward, head first, from the roof. 


At last he grew frantic; he clutched at the sheet, 

And cried that the miller had hold of his feet; 

Then leaped from his bed with a terrible scream, 

That the dead man was dragging him under the stream. 


Then he ran, and so swift that no mortal could save; 
He went over the bank, and went under the wave; 
And his poor lifeless body next merning was found 
In the very same spot where the miller was drowned. 


“*T wasn’t liquor that killed him,” some said, “that was plain 
He was crazy, and sober folks might be insane !”” f 
“Dwas delirium tremens,” the coroner said, 
But whatever it was, he was certainly dead! 
— Herald of Health. 
Stroxe Testrmony.—Dr. CHANDLER, of St. Albans 
Vt., writes: I have never known an instance of ¥e- 
covery from habitual drunkenness, except by total ab- 
stinence at once from all intoxicating beverages. And 
° a professional Practice, exceeding half a century, [ 
; ae _— eon death, or disaster of any sort to fol- 
known att ine ot Such treatment. And I have never 
lustauce of ultimate prosperity in business 


in eny young man, who comm ith | 
re : . i 
alcoholic convivialicies, oe rn 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
———— 
THE ART OF FEELING. 


[CONCLUDED.} 
———_~<>—__—_ 
Fray Evenrne, Jan. 21, 1870. 


It is a great thing, in travelling in Europe, to have 
a valet, if you can afford it, who knows all the routes 
and stopping-places, and does all the scolding for you, 
and abridges your labor, and saves your time, and 
lightens your purse! And it would be a great thing if 
a@ man could travel toward heaven with a valet (not in 
the ignoble sense)—somebody that knew the route, and 
would go ahead, and point out the way, and explain 
whatever needed explanation, and administer help and 
encouragement where they were required. 

That is what is meant by Christian fellowship, as I 
understand it. In order to enjoy fellowship in the 
church, you do not need to go gadding about among 
nineteen hundred members. If you have one friend 
that is worth having, you are rich, and ought not to 
complain ; but there ought to be at least one person to 
whom you can go and ask counsel, and who will give 
you counsel that is wise. 

Now (to come back to the point from which these 
remarks seem to be, but are not, a deviation), if you 
have aceess to some friend who can point out to you 
the truth of God in relation to your personal expe- 
rience, that will be a means of enabling you to carry 
home the feeling which is excited in you at the meet- 
ings, and keeping the fire burning there. It is a great 
thing to have a little sanctuary and altar under your 
own roof. How often do men say: ‘It is very well 
to go to public dinners ; but, after all, my dear, I would 
rather have your good plain food than all the state 
dinners in the world!” And persons ought to be able 
to say: *‘ It isa good thing to go to the house of God, 
and to the prayer-meeting, but blessed be God for 
home. After all, I like my own little sanctuary and 
altar better than I do the big ones.” 

And not only that. It is said that as ‘‘iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” It is perfectly certain that high Christian ex- 
periences recorded, and read by us, tend to reproduce 
themselves in us. If, aside from the services of the 
church, and the exercises of the social religious meet- 
ings, and private prayer, and reading the Word of 
God, you have been accustomed to make yourself 
familiar with biographies which contain the expe- 
riences of some of the best Christian men, you are 
very different from me if you have not found that 
they kindled in your soul, more easily than anything else, 
the true, mild, sweet, Christian emotions. I cannot, to 
this day, read Daviv Bratnerp's life without tears. I 
cannot read Henry Martyn’s life without correspond- 
ing feelings. The life of Jonn Bunyan—swart, rude, 
but rich and strong nature as he was—is a profitable 
life to read. It is just like an apothecary-shop and a 
candy-store united, without any labels, so that when 
you think you are eating candy, you are eating drugs, 
andl vice versa. Some of his experiences were in 
excess, aS well as positively erroneous. He con- 
founded nervous sensations with divine inspirations. 
Though he was a very intelligent man and far beyond 
his time, nevertheless, there were some of the most 
striking instances of superstition in him. I call it 
superstition where a man, for example, writes inces- 
santly on Friday and Saturday, and loses a good part 
of his sleep, and prays all Sunday morning, and feels, 
** Now I am going to have a glorious day in preaching,” 
and goes into the pulpit, and records that the devil as- 
saulted him there, and suddenly took away all his feel- 
ings, so that he thought that the Lord had with- 
drawn the light of His countenance from him. The 
Lord is apt to withdraw the light of His counte- 
nance from a man who uses himself all up before 
he goes into the pulpit. There were never on this 
earth more exquisite strains of feeling or higher ex- 
periences than those of Epwarp Payson; and his life 
contains passages that are transcendently beautiful ; 
but it is dangerous to read it as it is written. In order 
to read it safely, you need some one to pick out the 
meat and throw away the shell. 

It was not, however, my purpose, to point out a 
library, but merely to say that you can light your 
torch at another man’s heart, often, when you cannot 
at your own. 

Hymns, and the word of God, and social intercourse 
with true, glowing Christians, and reading of the work 
that God has performed in other men’s hearts, ought to 
enable you so to store your mind with truth that it 
shall not be difficult for you to feel. When, in these 
ways, you have brought to your mind the great ele- 
ments of truth which are adapted to produce feeling, it 
will come. Yeu will not have to search for it. Where- 
as, if you leave out the incitements to feeling, and 
merely go about longing for it, it will not come. It is 
contrary to nature that it should. It isa false use of 
the powers that God has given you, to seek feeling in 
that way. 

More than that, I do not think it would be well for 
you to have as much feeling as you want. Feeling 
that acts as a gentle incitement to duty is wholesome ; 
but feeling that mounts up to rapture, if long continued, 
is not wholesome. We were never made to be in per- 
petual rapture. We have not the strength and lasting- 
ness to endure high feeling continuously, even if it be 
cbeerful feeling. It is pleasure in moderation, all the 
time, that is in accordance with God’s decree. It is 
that even, quiet, gentle, sweet, patient, low-keyed joy, 
that lasts. Itis that that does not react. It is that 
that makes you healthy. Now and then there will 
flame out of that ecstatic experiences; but they will be 
occasional, and ought to be occasional], 
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Q. I have attended meetings some forty years. About 
ene-fourth of that time I have sat under your preaching. I 
would rather hear you preach than any other person. I 
never listened to the preaching of any one who made me 
shudder to feel my unworthiness as you have. I would like 
you to explain, if you can, why it is that your preaching 
has made me fecl worse than any other man’s preaching. If 
you cannot explain it, with «your permission I will try to 
help you. 





I should like to have you tell me, 

It is because your preaching has been 50 plain, sosimple, | 
so common-sense, that I could understand it ; 
right down into my inner soul, and showed me what was 
there. There has been no horror, nothing to frighten, in | 
your preaching. It has simply enabled me to see the facts 
in regard to my condition so that I understood it perfectly. | 
And I could not belp shuddering to think that there was so | 
much in me that was not in accordance with the Christian | 
lite which you pointed out. I have sometimes thought you | 
took special pains to fire at me. I propose, however, not to | 
run, but tostandit. AndifI donot go to heaven, it will | 
not be because you have not made the way plain to me. 


I understand it now. Peopie say that I do not preach 


minister I know of. There are two ways of preaching 

doctrine. It may be preached as an abstraction, 
intellect, or it may be preached as an experience, to the | 
consciousness. If I were organized as some men are, | 
I should attempt to preach by generalizing facts until | 
I got an abstract principle, as best I might; and then I | 
should endeavor to make an application of that princi- | 
ple. That is one way, and the old way, of sermoniz- 
ing, and in the hands of men who are adapted to it it 

is a powerful way. But every man has a right to his 

own method ; and my method is to preach to the moral 

consciousness. I aim to reach the conscience. I as- 
sume that there is a conscience of truth in every heart; 

and, assuming that, I do not attempt to prove anything. 

I attempt to gather the facts of experience, and present 

them to the moral sense. There is no reasoning about 

them. They strike the consciousness as things irresist- 
ibly true. 

There are two ways of making a man believe in his 
depravity, of the entire sinfulness of his heart so that 
it needs the regenerating power of Divine grace. Sup- 
pose Brother Hatiipay saw a child in the gutters at the 
Five Points, and wanted to convince him that he was 
dirty ; and suppose he should go out and gather about 
the boy twenty or thirty other urchins, and should un- 
dertake to prove to him that he was dirty. The child 
would listen; but as he knew nothing about being clean, 
and as he saw that everybody about him was in the 
same condition that he was, he would not be impressed | 
with the tact that he was dirty. | 

But that is not the way by which Brother Hatiipay 
attempts to convince a child that he is dirty. He takes | 
him by the hand, and (if he is wise) gives him a stick of 
candy, andcoaxes him with pleasant words, and persuades | 
him to go to the mission-house, and takes him in. The 
boy looks into the neat dining-room, and runs up the} 
stairs (he never saw anything so clean and white as | 





with a pretty white cap, ruffle, and apron ; and in come 
twelve or fourteen children, and stand in a row before 
him, with their nice pinafores; and for the first time | 
he begins to feel how dirty he is. He never felt so} 
dirty before in his life. And if you give him half a| 
hint, he will run for the wash-basin. He has been | 
convinced that he is dirty by being shown cleanliness. | 
And is not that a great deal better than not to have | 


vince him by arguing that he was dirty. 

I migit argue that a man was sinful, and the argu- 
ment would only appeal to his reason, and would pro- 
duce very little effect; but instead of that, let me take 
a moral quality, and hold it up before him in its beauty 
and sweetness, and illustrate it in various ways, till it 
appeals to his imagination, till it touches his sensibility, 
and he will feel rebuked, and will judge himself to be 
asinner in the light of the truths which have been 
presented to him. And isit not a great deal better 
that the pew should make the argument than that the 
pulpit should? Is it not better that I should by the 
presentation of truth lead you to say, “ I see that I am 
sinful,” than that I should say to you, ‘* You are sin- 
ners,” and have you fighting it off all the time ? 

Therefore it is that I have taken the way of appeal. 
ing to the moral consciousness in my preaching ; and 
I claim that I preach more fundamental doctrine than 
they who pursue the other method. 


The Church. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


—The Evangelical wing of the Episcopal Church is 
giving definite direction to the reforming movements in 
which it has been engagefl of late years by the forma- 
tion of the Evangelical Catholic Union. The purposes 
and proposed modes of operation of this Union are set 
foth in a paper which was read by the Rev. Witiram 
H. Mcntenxvere, D. D., before the Evangelical Con- 
ference at Philadelphia last November, and which is 
now printed in the Crisis, a journal to be occasionally 
issued from the office of the Protestant Churchman, 
whose first number is entirely filled by Dr. Mucnten- 
BLRG’s paper. From this it appears that the Union, 
advancing beyond the original movement for liturgical 
reform, now intends to proceed against the corruptions 
and errors, of Romanism on the one side, and of Ra- 
tionalism on the other ; to secure the exercise of certain 
of its members’ rights and privileges, as ministers of 
the Gospel, against undue restraint by ecclesiastical 
legislation, such as the liberty of holding ministerial 
fellowship with brother evangelists ordained in other 
Churches which adhere to the faith equally with their 
own, the liberty of prayer over and above the prescrip- 
tions of the liturgy, and of not being bound by any such 
prescriptions which they believe to be contrary to Holy 
Writ, and the liberty of preaching, without liturgic 
worship beyond or within their communion: and ‘to 

















do our yart in promoting unity among Evangelical 
Christians of various names by cherishing kindly feel- 





shown him cleanliness, but to have undertaken to con- | oo 


a 


ings toward them in our congregations, by participgs. 
ing, so far as is practicable, in their works and labor 
of Jove for Christ's sake, by fraternizing with thei; 
ministers, and such other ways as a wise expedieny 
and, above all, allegiance to our common Lord sghajj 
dictate.” Provision is made for the céoperation of }gy 
communicants in the capacity of ‘‘ associate member” 


of the Union. 


—The Society for the Increase of the Ministry (o¢ 
the Episcopal Church), according to its 13th annual 
report, received last year from 35 dioceses, in 31 States 
the sum of $30,458, which was applied to the assistance 


that it went | of 164 divinity students in 39 dioceses, 


Sums 


Dioceses. Contributed. 


| would seem to be a means whereby the weak dioceses 
| may receive aid from the strong ones; at least, gener. 
ally speaking, the contributions to the fund and the 
| draughts upor it vary inversely, as in these dioceses; 
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: ‘ —The Congregationai Quarterly contains statistics 
doctrine; but I preach more doctrive than any other | o¢ jts Church, of an unusually elaborate and detailed 


character. 
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to the | figures, showing the state of the Church in accordance 
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those stairs), and goes into the sitting-room ; and while | Of the 3,159 churches, 717 are without pastors, 603 of 
heis there looking at the pictures, in comes the matron, | which have no services of any kind. Of the 3,255 min- 
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If, instead of giving the 


usual statistical information, its concealment had been 
sought, the work could not have been better devised. 
Of membership no returns are given, and we have got 
at the following numbers of ministers and churches 


by computation from the alphabetical directory 
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The list of the clergy contains 397 names, the differ- 


ence between this number and that above app 
among the states being that of the min 
gaged at pastoral work. The returns 

seem to be equally vague, telling nothing o 
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bership of the body, and showing the churches in 1865 


to have numbered 316 and the ministers 


B83—indicat- 


ing an increase for the year of 10 churches and 1 


ministers. 


—The reports of the recent annual meeting of tht 
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tay-School Union of the Methodist Church yield 
he following statistics : 





Year's Year’s Increase 
1869. gain. loss. since 1860. 
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, exhibit in the matter of contributions is considered 
ee tif ctory. especially in the English-speaking con- 
— we ‘Four of the conferences took no Sunday- 
gregation®. tions whatever; in the 14 wealthiest con- 
school collective one-third (750 out of 2,211) of the 
ae wan ma : while in the German conferences 
— ighteenth (6 out of 108) failed to do so ; and 
One 7 districts which contributed most universally 
f the 
g were German. 

_the Far West is claiming much attention from 
those interested in church work. Ata meeting —- 
ij in Dr. Tyxe’s church in this city, the need o 
<i action was set forth by the Rev. Mr. SHEARER, 
ie traveled in behalf of the American Tract ae 
over 12,000 miles in the region of the Pacific —_ _ 
ing the latter half of last year, investigating t _ er, 
chiefly with reference to the miners and the yor 
4s a summary of his observations, he state ! that 
whereas in the United States the proportion of church 
members in the entire population is 17 per cent., in = 
West it varies from 35 down to 2 per cent. In Califor- 
nig and elsewhere Sunday is peculiarly the day for 
jorse-racing and gambling, the work at the mines is 
yinterrupted, infidelity is generally prevalent, and 
Romanism firmly established. In all the region from 
Paget's Sound to California there are but 6 colporteurs, 
of whom is a Chinaman. Itinerant tract-distributors 
wm to constitute the best means of laboring in this 
region. 

—Among the Freedmen the necessity for evangelizing 
york is not Jess than among the Chinese and miners of 
the Pacific. A few weeks ago we drew from Southern 
journals accounts of superstitious exercises practiced 
in the name of religion which seemed ominous of a 
relapse into heathenism. Now the Baptists—who 
have about 1,000 negro churches in the South, with an 
average membership of not less than 250—are alarmed 
at the “ gross irregularitfes” that are prevalent ; and 
they urge, as the only means by which these churches 
can be kept from wild and disorderly practices and 
prepared to welcome with satisfaction @ more _intelli- 
vent ministry, that their Home Mission Society be 
enabled to supply them with educated pastors, and with 
ibe means of learning to read the Bibles ready for dis- 
tibution among them. The Methodists are likewise on 
the alert. Their Freedmen’s Aid Society, which is 
now entering on its fourth year’s labors, announces as 
tue fruit of previous years : 

















1867. 1868, 1869. 
Receipts....:.-- $37,149 $50,167 $93,513 
Schools. .....% x 26 49 60 
Teachers.... 2. 52 re 105 
PUGHE ccncocas.ce 5,000 7,000 10,000 


All the Southern States, except Florida and Texas have 
heen reached by this socicty, which has also estab- 
lished institutions for the instruction of negro clergy- 
men in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
lisissippi, and two in Louisiana. Yet while still 
others are greatly needed, $20,000 is requisite to com- 
jlete the buildings of those now under way, and more 
common schools ought to be supplied at once. 


—In the desolated South, since the close of the war, 
the American Tract Society has successfully prosecuted 
Union missionary colportage in behalf of the destitute 
Whites and freedmen. The report of the Richmond 
‘gency for the last quarter shows that the 57 colporteurs 
tnployed inthe South Atlantic States and Alabama 
ahored an aggregate of 112 months, made 16,781 
Curistian family visits, held 1,066 religious meetings, 
found 2,809 families habitually neglecting to attend 
tvangelical preaching, 2,551 families destitute of all re- 
‘iglous books except the Bible, aud 1,839 families with- 
outthe Bible. The annual expense of the society in 
‘upplying these wants and supporting-these missionary 
Coporteurs is about $26,500. 


— In Buffalo, as a correspondent at that place in- 
ms us, out of the 150,000 people in the city, not 
hore than 10,000 are church-goers. There are, in all, 
e Churches with regular Pastors—8 Presbyterian, 8 
Methodist Episeopal, 1 Free Méthodist, 9 Protestant 
“piseopal, 5 Baptist Close Communion, 1 Free Baptist, 
Punitarian, 1 Universalist, 11 German Lutheran, 15 
“oman Catholic, 2 Hebrew, 1 Bethel, 1 Quaker, and 6 
lussion churches of different denominations. Our 
Correspondent adds that there is evidently a growing 
Sentiment of union among the different evangelical 
“ciches, and that the regular weekly meetings of the 
Fuinisters tend in this direction. 


; MISSIONS. AN 
— We last week gave a siatement of the sums ex- 


lo a tement : : 
+ _ year by home societies in the diffusion of 
‘ble. Accounts collected from various sources 
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Eine us to indicate the progress made in this 
‘aoroad. » The income of the British and Foreign 
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- TS; It appears from a statement made at St. John, 
~ 00 the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
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of @ new translation in progress. At a recent meeting 
in aid of the funds of the (English) Bible Translation 
Society it was stated that during the thirty years, the 
society had printed 3,000,000 copies of the Scriptures, 
or of portions, in the Bengali, Hindi, Sanscrit, and 
Hindostani dialects. The society had also aided the 
General Baptists in the translation of the Origa— 
amounting to 104,650 copies, the Danish version, the 
Belize, Chinese, Singhalese, Maya, and Fernandian, 
and had just made a grant of £150 to enable the Rev. 
J. Gosie, of Yokohama, to purchase a press and type, 
for the purpose of printing the Bible in Japanese. 
With reference to the number of Bibles we have mer- 
tioned as circulated in Russia, and also in correction of 
misstatements which have lately been prevalent, it 
should be explained that while the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Church enforces its right to exclude from the 
empire any copies not printed on its own presses, it 
keeps these diligently at work and is glad to supvly 
every agency for distribution. The copies it furnished 
last year to the British Society were printed in a diver- 
sity of styles and in Slavonic, Polish, Swedish, and 
other languages. Only the New Testament has as yet 
been done into modern Russ, but the Old Testament is 
in the hands of the translators of the Holy Synod; and 
the addition to previous versions of one in the Reval- 
Esthonian language will introduce the Scriptures into a 
new province of the empire, while arrangments are in 
progress for their diffusion throughout Siberia. 

— The leading missionary and kindred religious so- 
cieties of Great Britain have reported incomes for last 
year which sum up as follows: 





2 Bible and Tract Societies......---.. £300,804 
12 Foreign Missions do .......... 651, 708 
10 Home do OSE 3 236, 633 

4 Jewish do Ob. Resseetes 55,474 

4 Continental do een 45,509 
13 Educational OTS 157,724 
15 Miscellaneous ae 46,~32 

£1,494, 634 


To this, it is said, some £200,000 should be added for 
societies not enumerated, making in all over $10,000,- 


000 applied in Great Britain to religious and charitable [ 


purposes. The corresponding contributions in this 
country amounted to $6,244,000. 


— At the second annual meeting of the Woman's 
Board of Missions, recently held in Boston, the receipts 
for the year were stated to have been $14,000. The 
missionaries maintained by the society in Turkey, In- 
dia, Syria, China, and Africa, already number 32. It 
has also appropriated $3,000 toward a home in Con- 
stantinople for the ladies who are to labor among the 
women of that city. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


—The trustworthiness of cable news about the Ccu- 
menical Council cannot be very highly estimated if we 
are to judge by the last week’s experience. On Thurs- 
day it was reported that the Pope was dead, and on 
Friday we were instructed, by cable, not to believe it. 
So, on Sunday, we were informed that the Pope had 
yielded to France and withdrawn the infallibility pro- 
ject; whereas, on Tuesday, we find it still the subject 
of contention—Dr. Dotuinerr being in disgrace at the 
Vatican becauee of his opposition to it, the Pope re. 
fusing to receive the protest against it of 137 bishops, 
and the German prelates being assured of the support 
of the Prussian gevernment in opposition. Parts of 
the despatches, however, appear audible when read by 
the light of mail news, which we now have as late as 
Jan. 9th. The letters tell us that the French bishops 
had declared their conviction that the triumph of the 
Syllabus and of infallibility would ensure the downfall 
of the temporal power within six months; and, two 
days afterwards, that it was understood in Rome that 
the latter, at least, was not to be ‘‘ dogmatized”—mere- 
ly *‘affirmed.” So that its abandonment, if premature- 
ly announced last Monday, must come eventually, to 
prevent worse. For the rest, the bishops are repre- 
sented as restive in the extreme; the opposition grow- 
ing in numbers, in discipline, and in resolution; and 
the disgust so great at the munifold impertinent restric- 
tions laid upon them tbat it seemed doubtful whether 
the Council could be held together beyond Easter. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


_ a Russia seem to be persecuted without 
cessation or ntment. It will be remembered that, 
when a deiegation of leading Isralites waited upon the 


President and secured his promise of intercession with’ 


the Czar in behalf of their co-religionists, the Russian 
minister at Washington lost no time in denying that 
any persecutions had taken place; and further attirmed 
that the Emperor’s favorable disposition toward them 
had been manifested in his permission for the erection 
of asynagogue. As we are taught by the proverb of 
the Russian peasantry—‘“ Heaven is too high, the Czar 
toe far off "—the Emperor might be never so favorable, 
and yet his officials might be grinding the Jews to pow- 
der. As a matter of fact, however, it appears that 
nothing was done about the synagogue, the permission 
having dwindled to an authorization of a school, where 
there might be Jewish teachers, but in which the Rus- 
sian language only might be used. Moreover, to a tele- 
graphic inquiry as to the truth of the denial concerning 
the expatriations, ‘‘a distinguished member of the 
French government” replied, by cable, ‘‘the expatria- 
tions ot the Jews from Russia have already commenced, 
and will continue until spring ;” and the Hecho Danubi- 
enne put the matter beyond doubt by printing long 
lists of expelled families, with their names, number ot 
members, and places of residence. The Den of Odessa, 
which is the organ of the Jews in Russia, is quoted by 
the Pall Mall Gazette as stating that all the unmarried 
Jews have now been expelled from the frontier dis- 
tricts of Bessarabia, except those who reside in the 
town of Kitcheneff, who have been allowed to delay 
their departure for a short time. It has further been 
oflicially notified at St. Petersburgh that the permission 
hitherto granted to Jews to settle in Russia, will be 
withdrawn on the ground that, whereas the Jewish set- 
tlers were admitted on the understanding that they 
should engage in industrial or agricultural pursuits— 
pursuits, by the way, which they never are known to 
adopt,—a great number of them have become traders, 
and in some places they are even inscribed as members 
of the commercial guilds. A new form of persecution 
has been devised to meet the depopulation of districts 
whence the younger Jews had migrated in such num- 
bers as to occasson a deficiency of recruits. In conse- 
quence of this, an imperial ukase published in the 
Russian papers makes the Jews liable to military ser- 
vice up to the age of 31, while the maximum age of 
recruitment for the Christians is 23. This regulation 
bears with especial hardness on the Jews, as they 
usually marry between the ages of 18 and 20, and thus 
often become the fathers of large families before they 
are 30. The same ukase is said to provide that all Jews 
who will become Christians shall be exempted from 
military service altogether. Of the manner in which 
this decree is enforced a correspondent of the Zeitung 
des Judenthums, writing from the Polish frontiers, 
says: ‘‘Many families are robbed of their supporters, 
and exposed to death from starvation if they do not 
take to begging as a last resort. In the night of the 
14th of December last twenty-five married men, fathers 
of families, were arrested as liable to military duty, at 
the town of Wladislawow. The officers, to whom this 
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manifest is a welcome opportunity to make money, 
also arrested such who had passed the legal age, of 
course merely to increase their unholy gains.” 

—The Universal Israelitish Alliance, regardless of 
the remonstrances both of the American Jewish jour- 
nals, which unanimously declare that masses of Kuro- 
pean Jews cannot find subsistence here, and of their 
German organs, which declare that migration to Amer- 
ica will be but the first step toward abandoning their 
faith, is perfecting arrangements to send the sufferers 
to this country. Several hundred families of Russian 
Jews, it is announced, will be sent to America in the 
spring. Their ignorance of our language and customs, 
added to their extreme poverty, must make their posi- 
tion here so hard a one that it is to be hoped that Gen. 
Grant's intercession may avail to better their condition 
abroad, or that a nearer field for migration may be 
found in which the struggle for existence is leas keen. 

—At the annual conference of Latter-Day Saints 
resident in Scotland, recently held in Glasgow, one 
Elder Park said he had found the saints very much 
scattered. The times were hard, and labor was scarce, 
and as the majority of the Saints belonged to the work- 
ing classes, they had to go hither and thither in search 
of employment. He had found many warm-hearted 
saints; but there were many who were lukewarm and 
indifferent. Another elder said he had labored in what 
was called the Dundee district some five months ; and 
what had been said with respect to the southern dis- 
trict would suit what he had to say with regard to 
the northern. A statistical report for the year ending 
December 31, 1869, was read, from which it appeared 
that the total number of members’was 807, and the 
gross number of Scottish Mormons 1,018. 











Public Opinion. 








The purpose of this department having manifestly been misap- 
prehended, it becomes necessary to explain that quotation wm it 
by no means implies approval. As its title is designed to ind- 
cate, this column is meant to reflect representative opinions, and 
especially such as would otherwise be untikely to reach our read- 
ers. Few things are more essential to intelligent or honest 
action—and few, apparently, more distasteful—than to be put in 
possession of vur opponents’ views upon pornts in controversy, 


UNIVERSALISM. 
[From the Universalist, Boston. ]} 

. . . “The doctrine of a punishment absolutely end- 
less, and attended by all the horrors which such a state, 
under its mildest aspects, cannot fail to suggest, is 
daily becoming more and more repulsive to the human- 
ity, if not the moral sense of, Christendom. This isa 
fact of great significance, both to the self-styled ortho- 
dox community and to Universalists. ... As proof 
of all this, we need only refer to the frequent attempts 
of orthodox people to soften down something of the 
horrors of endless torments, as Dr. BusHnext has done, 
or to get rid of that punishment altogether by substitut- 


ing something else in its stead. Many flatter them-|. 


selves that in the final annihilation of the wicked, they 
have found the relief which Christian sympathy and 
common humanity demand on this subject. We 
behold in it an awful expression of his power; but 
where are kis infinite wisdom and goodness? ... 
is dishonorable to God, and as unworthy of an intelli- 
gent Christian as it is inconsistent with the clearest tes- 
timony of the Scriptures. With Arminianism it 
[Universalism] maintains that God is infinitely good— 
good in fact, and not merely in name—while with Cal- 
vinism it teaches that He is infinitely wise and powerful, 
so that He has wisdom to plan and power to execute 
whatever His boundless benevolence and love may dic- 
tate. Whatever good thing, therefore, He originally 
proposed as the end of our creation, will certainly be 
attained. The Calvinist teaches directly, or by 
necessary implication, that God created millions of 
souls on purpose to make them endlessly wretched ; 
while the Arminian, shrinking from such an abhorrent 
doctrine, mitigates its tremendous character by insist- 
ing that God originally designed the salvation of all, 
though it cannot be denied meanwhile that, notwith- 
standing the benevolent intention of the Almighty, He 
perfectly foreknew that millions would finally and cer- 
tainly be lost. ... In clear opposition to these re- 
volting theories, Universalism maintains that God from 
the beginning proposed the final and everlasting happi- 
ness of every soul he created; and not only proposed 
it, but absolutely knew that he bad both the wisdom 
and the power necessary to accomplish his benevolent 
design. Orthodoxy provides expressly for the 
ultimate damnation of a large portion of mankind by 
teaching, what the Scriptures nowhere inculcate, that 
ADAM was made the federal head of the human race, 
and that the external weal or woe of all mankind was 
involved in his obedience or disobedience in the garden 
of Eden. ... Universalism, on the contrary, 
teaches what the Bible aiso most emphatically reveals, 
that every human soul is held responsible for its own 
conduct ; that the penalty of the divine law is ever ac- 
curately proportioned to the magnitude of the offence ; 
and that this is determined by the knowledge, temper, 
and purpose of the transgressor. In like man- 
ner our Saviour teaches that he who knows his Master's 
will, and does things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ; while he who knows not his Mas- 
ter’s will, and does things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes. ... According to ortho- 
doxy, the divine punishments are not only dispropor- 
tionate to human offences, but become in their inflic- 
tion, simple revenge. Universalism, on the other hand, 
maintains that God's law is holy, just, and good; that 
all its penalties are just and wise, not designed merely 
to tormeat, but rather to teach that sin is an evil and 
bitter thing, and therefore to reform. ... But Uni- 
versalism goes still further. It teaches that God has 
introduced a great vemedial system in the Gospel, whose 
very end and aim is to save men from sin and fit them 
for heaven. Christ tells that he ‘‘came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” ~ .. 
CHRISTIANITY ELIMINATED. 
{From the Christian Observer, Richmond.]} 

What is it? It is the religion of those who profess 
to be ‘* Ligeral Christians.” It is a medley made up of 
human opittions, mixed with some of the general truths 
taught in the Scriptures. It is a religion from which 
the distinguishing doctrines taught by Christ and the 
Apostles are eliminated and rejected, on the anthority 
of human reason. Liberal Christians profess to regard 
the Scriptures as in some sense divinely inspired; but 
the inspiration was not sufficient to save the writers 
from mistakes and errors. ... The assumption, 
that the Bible contains errgrs and deficiencies, and that 
they are capable of sepapating Divine truth from the 
mistakes and errors of inspired writers by the lights of 
reason and science, bears the marks of intidel presump- 
tioa and folly. Such assumptions leave the objector at 
liberty to discard every doctrine of the Gospel, and re- 
ject Christ as an impostor and His history as a myth; 
and embrace the fatal delusion that a poor, blinded sin- 
ner, whether infidel, pagan, or Mohammedan, will be 
saved by his works in all his sins, without an atone- 
ment or Saviour. Can there be more defiant, heaven- 
daring presumption among lost angels and spirits in 
the prison of despair? .., 
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THE EARLY REGENERATION OF SABBATH-SCHOOL OHIL- 
DREN. 
[From the SuyMlay-School Times, Philadelphia.) 

In the Princeton=Review for January is an article, 
which bears internal evidence of being from the pen of 
Dr. MoCosn, on The Early Regeneration of Sabbath- 
schoob Children. An important distinction is 
made between regeneration and conversion. Hegen- 
eration is the sovereign work of the Holy Spirit, 
creating anew in Christ Jesus those who are its sub- 
jects. .... It is a transcendent work of Divine 
power, which any and all human analogies fail fully 
to set forth in its supernatural reality. oe 
Conversion is the result and the evidence of regenera- 
tion. It is the action of the person’s own mind and 
will, in consequence of this prior and fundamental work 
of the Spirit. .... This, then, is the first and the 
chief thing that those engaged in the Sabbath-school 
work should aim at, pray, and labor for, namely, the 
actual regeneration, by the third Person of the Godhead, 
of the children brought under their care. vss 
practical aspect of the distinction here made is unspeak- 
ably momentous. This is, on the very face of it, a 
most solemn business. It brings the teacher into nearer, 
closer contact with the Holy Spirit than with the chil1. 
.... The sentiment is more or less prevalent, that 
there is a difference between the spiritual condition of 
unrenewed little children and that of unrenewed adults. 
The former doubtless are more accessible, and more 
easily moved by Bible truths than the latter are. Their 
constitutional susceptibilities are more keen; their in- 
tellectual acquaintance with error and evil compurative- 
ly slight; their habits of sin less fixed and _ persistent. 
But these things do not touch the undeniable and awful 
fact of their native hereditary depravity ; which, while 
it may not be as active, is none the less existent and 
total than in the most hardened sinner. Little children 
have the same indispensable need of the ‘‘ exceeding 
greatness of God’s power,” for renewal and salvation, 
as adults have. A new creation in Christ Jesus is the 
essential prerequisite in all instances whatever of 
human salvation. 

RELIGION IN THE COUNTRY. 
{From the Morning Star, New York.] 

Our rural districts were once the strongholds of re- 
ligion. The adults were generally Christians, and the 
children trained to faith and virtue. But there has 
been a change. Skepticism has done great mischief ; 
emigration has depleted the population, and sectarian- 
ism divided it; increase of ministerial salaries has put 
their services above either the ability or the disposition 
of the people; worldliness and unbelief have increased 
and turned many a spiritual garden into a desert. 
Ministers have been pressed by want, ambition, or 
desire for luxury, to abandon the country and preach 
in large towns, or to follow secular pursuits. ‘Those 
who are willing to preach the Gospel by the aid of 
some remunerative industry grow fewer and fewer, 
and the vacant, declining, or extinct churches 
are on the increase. “ee The country, 
therefore, is fast becoming missionary ground. 
z Then the economy, the frugality of our 
(the Baptist] ministers, their ability to live comfortably 
on salaries upon which other ministers would expect to 
starve ; and their “ faculty” to make up deficiencies by 
incidental industries enables them to successfully oc- 
cupy those fields which others have abandoned. Our 
churches and ministers will prosper on from one-third 
to one-half less income than most others, because of 
our habits and experience. This gives us abil- 
ity, and imposes an obligation to do this work. 
But in order to do it, we must hold fast to our inex- 
pensive habits, and carefully resist the temptation to 
copy after those who fare sumptuously and insist upon 
high salaries. The tendency is to imitate fashionable 
men more than Christ, who became poor to make 
others rich ; to covet luxury and style more than the 
the salvation of souls. The momeut we yield to this, 
we lose our power to saye the millions to whom we 
are especially sent. Our duty to Christ and to lost 
men calls for more self-denial, more rigid economy, 
more willingness to be as poor as Jesus was, if that is 
necessary in order to give the Gospel to sinners. The 
question with us is, whether we will meet the cost and 
do this work, or flinch and seek other fields that prom. 
ise more worldly goods. It is well to plant churches 
in cities, but sinful to forsake the country, the ficld 
which the Master has so distinctly committed to our 
care. Here lies the chief reason why we should have 
schools for the education of ministers, and why our 
young men should attend these schools, and not others. 

THE OATECHISM. 
[From the Brooklyn Catholic.] 

A stronghold in the fortress of education for Catholic 
youth is that little work wherein are contained, not only 
the rudiments, but a complete knowledge of the faith— 
in which the duties of the Catholic state are sharply 
and clearly defined, and the rules for a Catholic lite 
stated without the paraphernalia of language which 
tends to confuse, and the profoundness of thought that 
produces obscurity in simple minds. So plain are the 
statements in this little Catholic work, that the most 
illiterate, having been taught its contents, fails not to 
comprehend the requirements of his religious belief. 
.... There are men and women to-day, as there 
have been in past times, who, too unlearned to read the 
Bible, have yet been taught the catechism, and whose 
lives are models of simple religious goodness. Interro- 
gate them on the duties of their state in life, argue with 
them on ‘‘ catch-points,” as Protestants sometimes term 
peculiarly strict tenets in our faith, and startle them 
with the slanders which are afloat about the Church. 
They will unhesitatingly answer the first, explain the 
second, and refute tue third, perhaps giving the very 
words of that wonderful little book, but in a manner 
which conveys how thoroughly they understand tuat 
about which they are talking. Yet they have never 
read a line of bible [sic] lore in the bible, but they 
know all that is necessary for the salvation of their 
souls. . Can Protestants dare attack us for our 
little use of the bible [sic] when we have such a work 
as the catechism disseminated among our people ? Can 
they say we slight the Holy Book, when the Church 
with true maternal care forearms her children with 
truth’s sure light, in a knowiedge of their religion as 
‘contained in the catechism, ere she permits them to go 
into the great highway where divers religious belieis 
confuse and conilict. .... 

THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. ‘ 
[From a Correspondent in Buffalo.] 

The Rev. Dr. Hracoox, pastor of the Lafayeite 
Presbyterian Church, has spoken on the schovl ques- 
tion. ' He surprised very many of his warmest friends, 
last Sunday evening, (Jan. 23d] ina discourse deliv- 
ered upon the Romansts and our Public Schwols. He 
was radical in the extreme. In giving to the Church 
and State, each a distinct realm, he severed the last 
vestige of a link uniting these realms. He made the 
followin ints : ; 

(1.) dhe state does not recognize God. 

(2.) The Bible and prayer should at once be removed 
from all our 8 : . 

(3.) The Bible is regarded as @ sectarian book. 
(4.) Morality should be taught in the schovls, 
(5.) No endowments by the stute to any sectarian or 


denominational schools, and no division of the publig 





money among the churches. 
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Communications. 








[THe CH RisTIAN UNION ts responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a cour teous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 





REVELATION PROGRESSIVE. 
——_-—__—_— 
BY RABBI ISIDOR KALISCH. 
a 

The Sacred Scriptures tell us, in unequivocal terms, 
that since the creation of man God has revealed Him- 
self in every age to a few elect, that they may be the 
spiritual guides of their contemporaries. Thus we read 
in the Bible that God appeared to Apam, Hanoon, 
Noau, and to ABRAHAM, Isaac, and Jaoos, before the 
revelation to Mosgs on the Mount of Sinai. 

Tradition informs us (see treatise Sanhedrin, p. 56), 
that the following commandments were the fundamental 
doctrines of Noaun’s religion: 

1. Not to worship idols; 

2. Not to blaspheme God's name’; 

3. Not to commit homicide ; 

4, Not to live in debauchery ; 

5. Not to commit robbery ; 

6. To administer justice ; 

7. Not to eat the meat cut from a living animal. 

That these laws—yes, and not only these but the whole 
substance of the Decalogue—were known and practiced 
among Gentiles before the Mosaic revelation, I will try 
to prove by the Holy Bible itself. Noan worshipped 
the true God, says the Bible, therefore he was saved, 
and all those who had given themselves over to lust and 
violence perished in the deluge. (Gen. v. 9; vii. 1.) 
Homicide was forbidden under pain of death (7d. ix. 5, 6). 
A reverent behavior toward a parent is blessed and dis- 
respect cursed (id. ix. 22-28). The Most High Being, 
Creator of heaven and earth, is acknowledged and wor- 
shipped by the king and priest Marx1 Zepex (id. xiv. 
19, 20). Adultery was considered among the Egyptians 
and Philistines a horrible crime—worse than homicide 
(1b. xii. 11-20, and xx. 2-14.) 

Concerning the second commandment, we find that 
it was observed by Jacop (7b. xxxv. 2-5). The oath 
was kept sacred among the Philistines and the Patri- 
archs (i), xxi. 22-32; xxiv. 3). 

In regard to the Sabbath day it is remarked in Bere- 
shith Rabba, chap. xi., that the Patriarch Jacos kept it 
holy. This statement seems to me to be correct; for 
it is beyond all doubt, that in primitive ages many na- 
tions were accustomed to divide the time into weeks 
consisting of seven days. (See Zutshek Grammar of 
Galla Language, p. 59, and an essay in the Morgenlaen- 
dische Zeitschrift, IIl., p. 417.) This is also corrobor- 
ated by the Hebrew expression shabua from ‘‘ sheba,” 
seven, signifying ‘‘septimana,” a week of seven days oc- 
curing in the biographical sketch of the Patriarch 
Jacos (Gen. xxix. 27). Furthermore, we are informed 
by tradition (see Machiltha and treatise Sanhedvin, p. 
56) that the sanctification of the Sabbath day (compare 
also Ex. xvi. 23) and the respect and reverence due to 
parents were commanded to the Israelites in Marah. 
Besides this, it was previously taught by Isaac, Esau, 
Jacos, and his children. 

That theft was considered a crime by the Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians is evident by Gen. xxxi. 30-36; 
xliv. 4, 9,10, 17. Evenso was thesubstance of the ninth 
commandment taught, practically, by Jupam when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ She is juster than myself” (db. xxxviii. 
26); and that of the tenth by Josern addressing Port- 
PHAR'S wife, ‘‘ And how should I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin to God?” (7d. xxxix. 9). 

Every reflective mind that is not shackled by prej- 
udice and authoritative faith will now be convinced 
by the above-adduced historical facts that the Spirit of 
God, which moved on the face of chaos, and organized 
the material creations by fixed laws of gradual devel- 
opment and prcgress, had just so operated in the realm 
of human intellect. 

The divine revelation which began with Apam has 
since then developed, and is now developing, among the 
whole human family. And this will be the case till 
time will be no more, as Sotomon says in Prov. viii. 31, 
where the Wisdom or Divine Spirit exclaims, “I am 
rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth, and my de- 
lights are with the sons of men.” 

As there are made in every age new inventions in 
science and art, so the whole human race has progressed, 
and is progressing, in the knowledge of God, in truth, 
justice, and morality. 

Jxsus as well as His apostles did not only recognize 
the old Biblical writings as containing the revealed will 
of God, by frequently quoting and referring to passages 
therefrom, but also by plain and explicit terms. (See 
Luke xvi. 17; Matt. xv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 8-10; Heb. i.1; 
Acts iv. 24, 25.) I will now show that Mosgs and the 
prophets taught that the divine revelation should not 
die out with them or at any future time; but as man 
breathes life from the natural atmosphere which sur- 
rounds him, so will a divine atmosphere nourish his in- 
tellectual power with spiritual life in all the ages to 
come, 

It reads, Deut. xviii. 17 and 18, ‘‘ And the Lord said 
unto me, ete., I will raise them up prophets from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in their mouths, and they shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command them.” Compare also id. y. 15. 

I must here remark, that I have translated the He- 
brew word nabi, prophets ; because, since the quoted 
passages promise @ prophetic injtwence which will rest 
forever upon the followers of the Mosaic doctrines, who 
will be the spiritual guides of the people, it is evident 
that the word nadi is a collective noun, 

Furthermore, Says Isatan (xi. 9), “*For the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of God as the waters 
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cover the sea ;” and the Prophet Josgt (ii. 28), ‘* And it 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh.” 

But so Jong as it is necessary to have, even among 
the most civilized nations, prisons, penitentiaries, and 
criminal codes, the divine revelation cannot cease, but 
must, like a balmy rain which bedews the plains and 
steals into the stalks of flowers, giving them vitality, 
growth, and fragrance, foster the beneficent progress of 
humanity in order to bring the whole human race to 
the highest perfection. 

This may suffice to show that the heading of this ar- 
ticle is not a vain hypothesis, but based upon generally 
believed historical facts. 

In my next article I shall endeavor to show by im- 
pregnable proofs the gradual advancement of divine 
revelation from Moszs until the time of the Prophet 
MALacai. 








MISREPRESENTATIONS CORRECTED. 
——__<———— 
Rooms or A. B. C. F. M., 
New York, Jan. 28, 1870.5 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sir:—A paragraph in your paper of the 22d 
instant does so great injustice to persons whom you 
would not willingly injure, that I am constrained to ask 
a correction of its misstatements. 

In the intelligence under the head of Missions is an 
account, condensed from communications of a corre- 
spondent, of what is called ‘‘the Mesopotamian Mis- 
sion of Rev. Tuomas Boyasran,” of which it is said 
that he ‘“‘ was in this country last year for raising 
$5,000, to be added to an equal sum already secured, 
for the erection of a church at Diarbekir, where his 
fifteen years’ ministrations have created a flourishing 
congregation.” . 

Merely stating that Mr. Boyas1aNn was ordamed to 
the ministry in 1863, and in about two years thereaf- 
ter left his people on an absence which was protracted 
to four years, and that all his previous labors were per- 
formed as an assistant to the devoted missionary, the 
Rev. Aveustus WALKER, whom God blessed to lay the 
foundation and build up, largely, the flourishing work at 
Diarbekir, I quote the following charge against honor- 
ed and trust-worthy missionaries now in Eastern Tur- 
key: ‘‘He hopes soon to be able to carry out his pro- 
jects of building, which encounter no opposition from 
Moslems or from any Christians other than emissaries 
of the American Board ; but up to the date of our ad- 
vices the latter had succeeded in thwarting his plans.” 
It is true that the missionaries disapproved this native 
pastor’s coming to England and America to gather 
funds, subject to his own control, for a church edifice, 
to be far more costly than the wants of the people re- 
quire; but that they have ungenerously laid obsta- 
cles in the way of his plans since his return is disprov- 
ed by their correspondence. To estimate the value of 
any contrary testimony we need to know the atmos- 
phere in which alleged facts are viewed. In the ‘‘ Spec- 
tre Giant of the Brocken” the beholder sees some- 
times only a reflection of himself. In other instances, 
a monster approaches as if for destruction; but as it 
draws near, the vast proportions of the figure dwindle, 
its huge strides diminish, its threatening aspect changes, 
and there steps forth from the encircling mists a man 
—a friend—perhaps a brother come on an errand of 
love. A single fact disposes of a host of such spectre 
enemies. An investment of about $2,800 in gold was 
made by the missionaries in. buildings, and ground on 
which the new church is to be built. All this property 
isdesired for the carrying-out of the plans of Mr. 
Boyasian. The missionaries have given it for $600, 
which sum is to be expended in aid of church-building 
in villages. In other words, these ‘‘ emissaries of the 
American Board” labor to defeat an enterprise by con- 
tributing $2,200 to it! 

Mr. Boyasian sought, through the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, a firman from the Turkish 
Government authorizing the erection of this church at 
Diarbekir. The missionaries of the Board in Constan- 
tinople are accused of setting themselves ‘‘to frustrate 
this measure, representing to Mr. Exniiot, the British 
Minister, that it was contrary to their policy to allow 
the native Christians to possess their churches lest they 
should lapse into heresy; and as the proposed church 
would not be the property of the American Board, it 
was their desire that the firman should not be asked 
for.” 

The policy of the missionaries and the Board on this 
subject may be understocd from a letter of the Rev. C. 
C. Tracy, on page 22 of the January number of the 
Missionary Herald. It-is to stimulate the people to 
give and furnish absolutely needed help for houses of 
worship to belong to the people from the outset. In 
some cases where the expenditure is wholly or largely 
defrayed by the missions, the title is vested in the Board 
to be held until the people can pay some proper part of 
the cost, and a large proportion, constantly increasing, 
of such edifices are owned by the churches that use 
them. 

But besides this presumptive proof, I have direct 
testimony to the falsity of this accusation. I heard of 
it months ago ; and in reply to a letter of inquiry, the 
Rey. Epwin E. Briss, whose word requires no endorse- 
ment, writes me as follows: ‘‘We authorize you to 
contradict in the most explicit terms the statement that 
any of us have endeavored to hinder anybody’s pro- 
curing a firman for the church at Diarbekir.” 

I hardly know how to refer to another matter which 
the reporter of the intelligence characterizes as “a 
scandal formerly occasioned by the course of the 
American Board.” That a lady should be dragged, 
without her consent, and her misfortunes paraded 
before the puilic, for the purpose of blackening the 
reputation of an officer and missionaries of that insti- 





tution, is an act on which I make no comment. I haye 





only to assert in the strongest terms that the statement 
made by the correspondent whose language is quoted 
is, in its most essential parts, a gross misrepresentation, 
and, in its effect, is a grievous wrong to the parties 
who are inculpated. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Gro. W. Woop. 


Literature. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rev. Cnartzes KinasLEy, accompanied by 
Miss KrnaGstey, has sailed for Trinidad, whence he is to 
make excursions to the neighboring islands. An account 
of his tour is promised in a series of Letters from the Tropics, 
which are to be printed in Good Words. 


—The Rev. Bernnarp CzERWENKA, a Protestant 
clergyman of Styria, has issued the first volume of a History 
of the Evangelical Church in Bohemia. This volume brings 
the history down to 1471, and the entire work is designed to 
form a complete history of Protestantism in the countries 
under che rule of the Hapsburgs. 


—The Rey. D. Sirvan Evans has lately published 
at Llianidloes, Wales, an octavo volume of some 800 pages, 
which bears the title Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry and contains a 
nearly perfect history of Welsh literature for the last three 
centuries. The work was originally undertaken by the Rev. 
Witt1amM ROWLANDS, who worked upon it for forty years, 
and published portions of it in a Welsh magazine, Y 
Traethodydd ; and, upon his death, Mr. vans assumed the 
task and completed the list of titles, with full bibliographi- 
cal descriptions and notices of the authors, printers, and 
publishers of all works written in Welsh or relating to 
Wales from 1546 to 1800. Great as the difficulties were, 
from the rarity of many of the books andthe absence of 
large collections, it is said that those which have eluded 
mention are extremely few. Most of the works are theo- 
logical, all the dissenting churches employing, and s0 pre- 
serving, the native language. 


—Mr. E. N. Pater, the Orientalist and one of the 
members of the Sinaitie exploring expeditions, has con- 
tributed to the Journal of Philology, a paper solving a riddle 
which has greatly exercised the fhgenuity of philologists. 
The passage occurred in a Persian satirical poem by Fir- 
DAUSI, and ran thus: ‘‘The hand of Shah Maumoup ... is 
nine times nine and three times four.’’ That the number 
was 93 was plain enough, put at this point translators 
strayed off into delusive theories about some forgotten 
game, and got hopelessly at sea. Mr. PALMER, however, 
explains the allusion by the practice still prevailing among 
Eastern traders of correctly fixing prices while apparently 
shaking hands—by the opening or closing of the fingers. 
To indicate 93 the hand would be nearly closed, so the mean- 
ing is that Shah MAHMUD was close-fisted or miserly. We 
have mentioned it for the purpose of recalling a reform in 
the use of language once proposed by an American littera- 
teur who, however well acquainted with the Occidental man- 
ners and customs of California, can scarcely be supposed to 
have extended his studies to Oriental usages. Mr. ‘ John 
Phenix” called the attention of men tothe fact that the 
signification of adjectives and adverbs was extremely vague, 
and, for the sake of precision, he proposed the adoption of a 
numerical standard. To reply that he was “ pretty well,’’ or 
that a young lady was ‘‘ very pretty,” conveyed, he truly 
observed, not even an approximate conception of the truth; 
whereas if, on a standard of 100, he were to say, ‘ Thank 
you, I’m 56 to-day,” or, ‘ She’s 98 pretty,” the state of the 
case would be set forth with absolute exactness. Yet a 
stolid world has hitherto failed to apply a suggestion of 
such inestimable worth, and it is from the East, which we 
have been in the habit of reproaching with its extravagant 
figures of speech, that we at last receive this lesson of 
mathematical accuracy. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


— Persons interested in Educational Literature will 
find in the Philadelphia Publishers’ Circular a survey of what 
has been done in this department during the past year. 


— From the old University of Pennsylvania comes a 
new periodical, the Penn Monthly, edited by some of the 
later alumni of that institution, and containing papers by 
eminent professional wrlters. 


—aA New Yorkcorrespondent of the Boston Advertiser 
says there is proposed a weekly magazine for the people, in 
which questions Of correspondents about their ills and pains 
will be answered by honest M.D.’s, and trustworthy advice 
will be given,—all under a motto, perhaps, something like 
this: *‘ Every man his own doctor.” 


— Attention is justly being given to the fact that Mr. 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY’S travels in China, published by Messrs. 
LeypoLpt & Hott, went last week into its third edition, 
having been out of print for some weeks—an unusual expe- 
rience for so expensive a book in hard times. 


— The College Review commences a series of 
Sketches of our College Presidents, with one of The Late Fran- 
cis Wayland, D.D., written, we areinformed, by Mr. Wm. L. 
STONE, editor of the Review and a nephew of Dr. WAYLAND. 
The admirers of this distinguished divine will be pleased no 
less by Mr. Stone’s sketch than by a very admirable steel- 
plate likeness which accompanies it. 

— The Protestant Churchman has undergone 
changes, and 1s now issued from the Aldine Press in proba- 
bly the most beautiful typographical dress assumed by any 
religious journal, Henceforth, on the first week of each 
month the publication of the Protestant Churchman is to be 
intermitted, and in its stead will appear that scholarly 
monthly, the Living Church, while from the same office will 
be published as occasions may arise, a paper called the 
Crises, which we take to be the organ of the proposed 
“Evangelic and Catholic Union,” and so to be largely of a 
controversial character. 


— Mr. Cuartzs F. Ropzr has undertaken the publi- 
cation in the New York market of three illustrated London 
periodicals. These are—(l.) the Infant's Magazine, whose 
contents, both in matter and in languaxe, are adapted to the 
youngest readers; (2.) the Children’s Friend, which is ad- 
dressed to boys and girls of ten and upwards; and (3.) the 
Friendly Visitor, designed for popular family reading. They 
all consist of 16-page tracts, the quality of whose print and 
profusely used wood-cuts is far superior to that of our home 
productions. While treating of every-day matters, they are 
yet pervaded by a healthy, unaffected religious sentiment, 
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and are cordially to be commended—one or all—to ¢y, 
Christian household. "7 

— We have received Vols. V. and VI. of Messy, 
Scribner's neat little “Popular Edition” of Frovpe’s En. 
TORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. V. opens with the dying instryo, 
tions of Henry VIII. coneerning his succession, narrates the 
King’s death, the Protectorate of the Earl of HERrrogp his 
fall, and the various intrigues and troubles consequent on 
religious and political complications during the brief and 
troubled reign of the boy Epwakp VI, closing wit) the 
young King’s death and NORTHUMBERLAND’s Conspiracy ty 
make Lady JANE GREY Queen. The VIth volume relies 
the successful efforts of Hznry’s daughter Mary to Being 
and hold the throne, and conducts the reader through be 
bloody reign to the end of the Romanist power in England 
which, as the author says, ‘“‘had died, amidst the execn, 
tions of the people, of its own excess.” This completes the 
first half of the edition; the remaining six volumes yjji be 
devoted to the brilliant era of ELIZABETH, and will be issued 
as the others have been, in successive couples. 


BOOKS. 


L Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, With 
an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical His. 
tory. By Arrnur Penrnyn Srancey, D. D., Regix 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
= = etc. New York: Charles Scribner { 

0. i 


II. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Py, 
I. Abraham to Samuel; Part IL. From Samuel) 
the Captivity. 2vols. The same. 1870. 


III. Studies in Church History: The Rise of the Ten. 
poral Power.—Benefit of Clergy.—Eacommunicatisn, 
By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. La 
1869. 


The appearance at thistime of an American editio; 
of Dr. Srantzy’s historical works is, on several x. 
counts, to be welcomed. The book we have placwi 
first in our enumeration receives a special opportunenes 
from the events at Rome which are now claiming th: 
attention of the Christian world. So far as they trae 
the rise and characteristics of the Eastern Church, » 
imperfectly known in Western Christendom, Dr. Stu. 
LEY's lectures enable us to rejoin to Rome’s taut 
concerning the new origin of Protestantism with the 
evidence that, as compared with the Orthodox Church, 
the Catholic Church itself is but a parvenu, its origin 
schismatic, and its Pope an upstart intruder. Chiefs, 
however, the immediate present interest of the volum 
arises from the large attention devoted to the Counc 
of Nicza, as the first and most representative of thos 
great ecclesiastical gatherings of which the first seven 
were essentially the embodiment of the Eastern Church 
Four interesting lectures are devoted to a close scrutiny 
of different aspects of the course of this Council, ai 
two others to the characters of its leading minds. by 
any who fancy either that the present assemblage is 
“‘cecumenical,” or that a truly cecumenical council i 
conceivably possible under the political systems of tl 
present age, these lectures should be carefully studied 
No less worthy of attention are the remaining portios 
of the book—the divisions of the Eastern Church, is 
growth and organic characteristics; the sketches of iti 
great leaders; its relations to Mahometanism, and tl: 
growth of that extraordinary power, the Rusia 
Church. It is simple matter of fact that we are mos 
discreditably ignorant of the character of the oli 
branch of Christianity, and are always ready, on tlt 
score of its very obvious superficial defects, to condem 
a very large body of Christendom in which closer 
quaintance would enable us to discern strong clails 
upon our reverential esteem. To those seeking thi 
insight the way could not better be indicated than ly 
the eminent leader in the English Broad Church wl! 
gives us these volumes. 

In his History of the Jewish Church—first in na‘w 
order, though not in that of production—Dr. Stan! 
has followed the system he adopted in the previous le 
tures. Not attempting the task of a continuous nal 
tive, impossible within a lecturer's limits, and rejectilf 
that inutility, compendious history, he has strongly 
firmly sketched the essentially great events, and file 
in the background sufficiently to show us amid wii 
surroundings the great characters of ecclesiastical lis 
tory performed their parts. Nor has he sought to ai 
another to the existing histories of the Jews the 
selves ; but, omitting questions of their race, langus’ 
and antiquities, he has adhered to the development # 
vicissitudes of their Church, and has treated men % 
events as they affected this. This work, at least ™ 
more volume of which we are permitted to look ft 
thus becomes part of a general scheme of ecclesiasti® 
study, of which that just noticed and the prom 
history of the English Church constitute other port 
Students desirous of greater thoroughness than ™ 
consistent with the author's scheme are furnished ™ 
lists of authorities appended to each division ¥)! 
direct them to everything noteworthy that has 
written on the matter. The same admirable ful 
characterizes the indexes, historical and genealog 
tables, maps, geographical and topographical pl 
and other essentials to the completeness of @ work 
this class. ; 

Mr. Lza’s Studies in Church History deal with 
Church Dr. Sranzey has said least of—that of Re 
This work must enhance the reputation for thom 
scholarship, exhaustive research, and workms?” 
deftness in the disposal of his wealth of msl 
which the author acquired by his Superstition” 
Force and his Sacerdotat Celibacy in the Chri 
Church. The Studies are systematic, and all tend" 
common central point—the gradual aggrandizen® 
the ecclesiastical power. Mr. Lza has shown W® 
ful industry and clearness of insight in seizing ° 
essential facts—upon all which have to do wit! 
matter in hand—and in so disposing them tbe 
massed, they irrefutably establish his propositio® y 
the mere process of narration. Within the ras 
his theme our author seems to have possessed 
of everything bearing upon it, however 
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however trite in the eyes of those who may have en- 
eountered the same incidents for the hundreth time 
without recognizing their significance. A transcript of 
the contents of one of the chapters into which the 
several parts of the work are divided would sufficiently 
show the manner in which each subject is traced out. 
In lieu of this, however, we prefer to quote from the 
conclusion a paragraph which embodies the general 


tendency of the entire book: r / L 
“From this long history of oppression ani wrong we may learn 


how easily the greed, the ambition, or the bigotry of man can 
convert to the worst purposes the most beneficent of creeds ; 
and how unequal is our weak human nature to the exercise of ir- 
responsible authority. Honest fanaticism and unscrupulous self- 
ishness have vied with each other in using as a weapon for t'e 
subjugation of body and soul the brightest promises made by a 
penignant Saviour to His children ; and every increase of power 
has been marked by an increasein its abuse. It is a saddening 
thought that a religion so ennobling and so purifying in its es- 
sence should have accomplished so little for humanity in this life, 
and that the ages in which it ruled the heart and intellect most 
completely should be those in which its influence was the least 
efficient for good and the most potential for evil. Its great cen- 
tral principles ef love, and charity, and self-sacrifice seem ever 
to have found their most determined enemies in those who had 
assumed its ministry and had bound themselves to its service; 
and every conquest made by its spirit has been won against the 
earnest assistance of its special defenders. Even though the last 
two centuries have been maked by a development of true Chris- 
tianity, still the old arrogance and uncharitableness exist. Indif- 
ferentism and irreligion are assumed to be the motives of men 
who most earnestly strive to obey the laws of Christ; and it 
would scarce be safer now than in the thirteenth century to in- 
trust temporal authority to those who claim to represent the Re- 
dcemer and His apostles.” 

Father Tom and the Pope ; or, A Night in the Vatican. 

New York. 1867. 

As a rule, it would be quite impossible for us to re- 
yive old books for review in columns that can scarcely 
keep pace with the contemporary issues from the press. 
But when astory, after having kept its readers, through- 
out the world and of every church, in a roar for a 
quarter of a century, seems all at once to have been 
written with exclusive reference to the circumstances 
of to-day, the best of rules may properly be broken in 
its favor. Had Father Tom’s compatriot biographer 
been a prophet, it may be questioned whether he could 
better hit off the complications inseparable from the 
infinite variations of Latin carried to Rome by the— 
in this respect, at least, justly styled—Catholic Fathers. 
“T have no doubt whatever,” writes the correspondent 
at Rome of the London 7imes, speaking of the debates 
of the (cumenical Council in the great hall, ‘‘ that 
not a sentence reached the understandings of the hear- 
ers. . . . Even with the closest attention, and the 
necessity of immediate reply, an Italian has the great- 
est difficulty in understanding a Spaniard or a Greek 
speaking Latin by the same fireside. In that vast hall 
the 700 fathers could do nothing else than listen idly to 
the rolling echoes, and ask themselves occasionally, 
‘What are the wild waves saying?’” We have already 
quoted the Pall Mal Gazette correspondent’s account 
of a conference in Cardinal ALFiERI’s rooms, at which 
the Cardinal was beside himself, and ‘‘ there was such 
8 Babel as has never been heard in or out of Genesis,” 
insomuch that the bishops lapsed into French, until 
they were recalled to Latin on the score of the alleged 
unorthodoxy of any other tongue. Now, let us ob- 
serve the dialogue of Father Tom and the Pope. There 
was a trial of skill between these holy men, each being 
bound to adhere to the Latin under the penalty of 
being ‘‘sacked,” in the course of which Father Tom 
has concluded a sentence with the word dandy, but 
claims that he was about to say dand@us when the 
Pope interrupted him. 

“Ast ego dico,” says the Pope, very sharp, ‘quod verbum erat 
dandy.” 

“Per tibicinem qui coram Mose modulatus est,” says his Riy’- 
renee, ‘id flagellat mundum! Dandeus dixi, et tu dicis dandy ; 
ergo tues lepus, non ego. Ah, ha! Saccavi vesthram Sancti- 
tatem !” 

“Mendacium est!’ says the Pope, quite forgetting himself, he 
was so mad at being sacked before the sarvints. 

. . . His Riv’rence was mighty angry, anyhow. ‘Tn senex la- 
thro,” says he, ‘*quomodo andes me mendacem preedicare ?” 

‘Et tu, sacrilege nebulo,” says the Pope, ‘‘quomodo audacita- 
tem habeas, me Dei in terris vicarium, lathronem conviciari?” 

“Interroga circumcirea,” says his Riv’rence. 

“ Abi ex wdibus meis,” says the Pope. 

“Abi tu in malem crucem,” says his Riv’rence. 

“Excommunicabo te,” says the Pope. 

“Diabolus curat,” says his Riv'rence, 

“ Anathema sis,” says the Pope. 

- +. The Pope broke out into the vernacular, ‘Get out o’ my 
house, you reprobate !” says he, in sich a rage that he could con- 
tain himself widin the Latin no longer. 


This “unpleasantness,” we should add, was com- 
posed—unfortunately, as it resulted, for the Pope. In 
the next scene which we quote, can it be that our au- 
thor, in his zeal against the “ Prodesans,” had a pre- 
monition of the Syllabus ? 


The Pope was curious to find out whether Father Tom was the 


» Great theologinall that people said; and says he, ‘‘ Misther Ma- 


gure,” says he, “what answer do you make to the heretics when 
they quote them passidges agin thransubstantiation out ov the Fa- 
thers ?”’ says he, 
re: Why,” says his Riv’rence, ‘‘as there should be no such pas- 
ges I make myeelf mighty aisy about them ; but if you want to 
ow how I dispose ov them.” says he, ‘‘ just repate one ov them,” 
pet’ “and I'll show you how to catapomphericate it in two 
ree Dc says the Pope, ‘‘ myself disremembers the partic- 
not - ges they alledge out of them old felleys,”” says he, 
ean ro sure enough they’re more numerous than edifying—so 
pra pa that a heretic was to find sich a saying as this in 
marl i sinsible man knows that thransubstantiation is a 
- out ov Tertullian or Plutarch, ‘ The Bishop of Rome 
. Precni imposther,” now tell me, could you answer him ?” 
odan ae ~ kiss,” says his Riv'rence. ‘In the first, we're to 
sein a t the exprission, ‘Every sinsible man,” signifies 
a so on man that judges simply by his nath’ral sinses ;’ 
prado ow that nobody folleying them seven deludhers 
maa d out the mysthery that’s in it, if somebody didn’t 
tends buena wid an eighth sinse, which is the only sinse 
_ ed on, being the sinse ov the Church. So that, re- 
ae ¢ first quotation which your Holiness has supposed, it 
pe Sore for us, and asi: agin the heretics.” 
them two points in a most rcs ieaeaet! Or = 


their third tumbler—‘‘the writings of them Fathers is to be 
thrated wid great veneration; and it ‘ud be the height of pre- 
sumption in any one to sit down to interpret them widout pro- 
viding himself wid a genteel assortment ov the best figures 
ov rhetoric, sich as mettonymy, hyperbole, cattychraysis, pro- 
lipsis, mettylipsis, superbaton, pollysyndreton, hustheren- 
protheron, prosodypeia, and the like, in order that he may 
never be at « loss for shuitable sintiments when he comes to 
their high-flown passidges. For unless we thrate them Fathers 
liberally to a handsome allowance ov thropes and figures, they'd 
upset heresy at ons't, so they would.” 

“It’s thrue for yon,”’ says the Pope; “the figures of spache is 
the pillars of the Church.”’ 

“ Bedad,” says his Riv’rence, ‘I dunna what we'd do widout 
them at all.” 


In the next episode, the principles here indicated re- 
ceive their practical development. Father Tom has 
prevailed upon the Pope, despite his Holiness’s strenu- 
ous opposition, to summon his pretty housemaid to as- 
sist in the composition of a very particular punch ; 
and, having secured a momentary diversion of the 
Pope's attention, he ‘made free wid the two lips ov 
Miss Eliza”—whereof the Pope instantly accuses him, 
and is as promptly denied. 


“Would you have me doubt the evidence ov my sinses?’’ says 
the Pope ; “ would you have me doubt the testimony ov my eyes 
and ears ?’’ says he. 

*‘ Indeed I would so,” says his Riv’rence, “if they pretind to 
have informed your Holiness ov any sich foolishness.” 

‘“Why,” says the Pope, ‘‘I seen you afther kissing Eliza as 
plain as I see the nose on your face; [ heard the smack you gave 
her as plain as I ever heard thundher.” 

“‘ And how do you know whether you see the nose on my face or 
not ?” says his Riv’rence; ‘‘and how do you know whether what 
you thought was thundher, was thundher at all? Them operations 
of the sinses,” says he, “comprises only particular corporayal 
emotions, connected wid sartin confused perciptions called sinsa- 
tions, and isn’t to be depended upon at all. If we were to follow 
them blind guides, we might jist as well turn heretics at ons’t 
‘Pon my secret word, your. Holiness, it’s naither charitable nor 
orthodox ov you to set up the testimony of your eyes and ears agin 
the character of a clergyman. And now, see how aisy it is to ex- 
plain all them phwenomena that perplexed you. I ris and went 
over beside the young woman because the skillet was boiling over, 
to help her to save the dhrop ov liquor that was in it; and as for 
the noise you heard, my dear man, it was neither more nor less 
nor myself dhrawing the cork ut ov this blissid bottle.” 

‘Don't offer to thrape that upon me!” says the Pope; here’s 
the cork in the bottle still, as tight as a wedge.” 

“T beg your pardon,” says his Riv’rence, “ that's not thé cork 
at all,” says he; ‘I dhrew the cork a good two minnits ago, and 
it’s very purtily spitted on the end ov this blessed cork-shcrew at 
this prisint moment, howandiver, you can’t see it, because it’s 
only its raal prisence that’s in it.. But that appearance that you 
call a cork,”’ says he, “is nothing but the outward spacies and 
external qualities ov the cortical nathur. Them’s nothing but 
the accidents ov the cork that you're looking at and handling; 
but as I tould you afore, the raal cork’s dhrew, and is here prisint 
on the end ov this nate little insthrument, and it was the noise I 
made in dhrawing it, and nothing else, that you mistook for the 
sound of the pogue.” 

Yon know there was no conthravening what he said, and the 
Pope couldn’t openly deny it. Howandiver, he thried to pick a 
hole in it this way. ‘‘ Granting,” says he, “that there is the dif- 
fer you say betuxt the reality ov the cork, and them cortical 
accidents, and that it’s quite possible, as you allidge, that the 
thrue cork is really prisint on the end ov the shcrew, while the 
accidents keep the mouth ov the bottle stopped—still,” says he, 
“T can't undherstand, though willing to acquit you, how the 
dhrawing ov the real cork, that’s onpalpable and widout acci- 
dents, could produce the accident or that sinsible explosion I 
heard jist now.” 

‘** All I can say,”’ says his Riv’rence, “is, that I'm sinsible it 
was araal accident, anyhow.” 

‘“‘ Ay,” says the Pope, ‘the kiss you gev Eliza, you mane.” 

‘‘No,” says his Riv'rence, ‘‘ but the :epurt I made.” 

“‘T don't doubt you,” says the Pope. 

‘‘No cork could be dhrew with less noise,’’ says his Riv'rence. 

‘It would be hard for anything to be less nor nothing, barring 
algebra,” says the Pope. 

“I can prove tothe conthrary,” says his Riv’rence. ‘‘ This 
glass ov whisky is less nor that tumbler ov punch, and that tum- 
bler ov punch is nothing to this jug of scaltheen.” 

“Do you judge by superficial misure or by the liquid con- 
tents ?’’ says the Pope. 

‘*Don't stop me betuxt my premisses and my conclusion,” says 
his Riv’rence ; “‘ Ergo, this glass ov whisky is less nor nothing; 
and for that raison I see no harm in life in adding it to the con- 
tents of the same jug, just by way of a frost nail.”’ 

“ Adding what's less nor nothing,” says the Pope, ‘‘is swb- 
thraction according to algebra; so here goes to make the rule 
good,” says he, filling his tumbler wid the blessed stuff, and sit- 
ting down again at the table, for the anger didn’t stay two min- 
utes on him, the good-hearted ould sow]! 

‘“‘Two minuses makes one plus,” says his Riv'rence, as ready 
as you plase, “and that’ll account for the increased daycrement 
I mane to take the liberty ov producing in the same mixed quan- 
tity,” says he, following his Holiness’s epistolical example. 

“By all that’s good,” says the Pope, ‘‘that's the best stuff I 
ever tasted ; you call it a mixed quantity, but I say it’s prime.” 

“Since its ov the first ordher, then,” says his Riv'rence, ‘‘ we'll 
have the less deffeequilty in reducing it to a simple equation.” 

“You'll have no fractions at my side, anyhow,” says the Pope. 
‘Paix, I’m afeard,’’ says he, ‘‘it’s only too aisy ov solution our 
sum is like to be.”’ 

‘ Never fear for that,” says his Riv’rence, ‘I’ve a good stock 
ov surds here in the bottle; for I tell you it will take us a long 
time to exthract the root ov it, at the rate we're going on.” 

“What makes you call the blessed quart an irrational quan- 
tity 7’ says the Popv. 

‘Becase it’s too much for one and too little for two,” says his 
Riv'rence. 

“Clear it ov its coefficient, and we'll thry,” says the Pope. 

‘* Hand me over the exponent, then,” says his Riv'rence. 

“ What's that ?’’ says the Pope. 

‘« The shcrew, to be sure,’’ says his Riv’rence. 

‘Sure the cork’s dhrew,” says the Pope. 

‘But the sperits can’t get out on account of the accidents 
that’s stuck in the neck ov the bottle,” says his Riv’rence. 

‘“‘ Accident ought to be passable to sperit,” says the Pope, 
‘‘and that makes me suspect that the reality ov the cork’s in it, 
afther all.” 

‘« That’s a barony-masia,”” says his Riv’rence, ‘‘and I’m not 
bound to answer it. But the fact is, that it’s the accidents ov the 
sperits too that’s in it, and the reality’s passed out through the 
cortical spacies as you say; for, you may have observed we've 
both been in ra’al good sperits ever since the cork was dhrawn, 
and where else would the raal sperits come from if they didn’t 
come out ov the bottle?” 


Let us not push the presumed prophetic charac- 
ter of the book beyond the limits of the Latin and the 
Syllabus. In the result, Father Tom is unfairly cir- 
cumvented, and, by consequence, the unhappy Pope 
is carried off to bed in a state of collapse, calling for 
a ‘‘ confissor” to prepare him for his ‘‘latther end,” and 
instructing his attendants, ‘“ Never let me see that wild 





Irish priest again.” 


“You see,” says his Riv'rence—by this time they were mixing 
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The unknown author's purpose in this book is “‘to 
set forth an exhibition of Bible truth that will witness 
for itself,” confined to the obvious facts of revelation, 
and apart from ‘‘those metaphysical systems which 
have occupied a large field in our theology.” We find 
evidences of patient, thorough study of the Scriptures, 
and a thin vein of originality running through the 
somewhat wordy chapters. While agreeing with the 
author that the great body of Christians know much 
less of the doctrines of the Bible than is creditable 
either to them or to the clergy, we recognize in this 
very book those causes of failure which are common 
to most attempts to ‘‘indoctrinate” the people. The 
writer has not the gift of vivid representation ; he for- 
gets that others are less interested than himself in those 
views of truth which 1o him seem original; and he al- 
lows his pen to run along unmindful of the fact that 
attention must be /eld, not simply invited. Still, we 
have read some portions of the work with interest, and 
found them freefrom many of those philosophical theo- 
ries with which misguided zeal has encumbered God’s 
scheme of redemption. 
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The publishers have received the following letter, 
which, as they believe to be the exponent of hundreds 
of cases, and may be the means of directing others to 
find the same timely help in troublous days, they here- 
with print : 

CENTREVILLE, IND., Jan. 17, 1870. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—A fow months ago, a stranger was in town on 
bnsiness, and I made his acquaintance, at first, only as a 
business man. Ho was master of his work; rather rough, 
and short, but prompt. When your business with him was 
done he was done with you. The cigar which was always 
in his mouth rather seemed to indicate his standard of asso- 
ciations. In the evening I called at his hotel just to pass 
the compliments of the evening. Instead of finding him in 
the bar-room I found him in hisown room. He had just 
made up his statements, ready for mail, and to leave in the 
morning. He was reading the memoirs of JOHNSON, spoke 
of it as affording him great pleasure, and read to me some 
fine passages which he had noted. I was somewhat sur- 
prised, that what seemed tointerest him most were some 
selections which glowed with religious thought, and still 
more, that many of them were statements of personal ex- 
periences of a very high and unusual character. He had 
also noted statements which showed a striking oneness in 
the leading ideas of the different denominations. 

“¢ Now,” said he, ‘this is the way I spend my time when 
my business is done. Probably you have not taken me to 
be very much of a Christian man; but I tell you I find solid 
comfort in this way.” 

“T confess,’ said I, ‘‘I am a little surprised to find you 
taking your highest pleasure in such things, but I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to see it. It is not, I am sorry to say, very 
common with men of your business. I generally look for 
them in bar-rooms or saloons. I came in just to say ‘“‘ good 
by,” but really I shall be delighted to spend the evening 
witb you.” 

“Now, I don’t belong to any church, and I don’t know 
that I am a Christian in the general sense of that term, but 
I dolove the ideas and sentiments whichI findin such 
books as this and the Bible.” 

“As to belonging to the Church,” I replied, ‘‘that does 
not make one a Christian. It is merely the external 
sign of being one, if he really ts one. I have been trying 
for several years to reduce the idea of becoming and being a 
Christian toa very simple statement. The grand bottom 
difficulty is that men feel guilty; that feeling must be re- 
moved or happiness 1s simply impossible. Nothing but for- 
giveness, and a belief that it is given, can do this ”’ 

“Yes,”’ was the quick reply. ‘‘Thatisit. I understand 
this. It comes right home to my heart. Jesus promises to 
forgive, and I believe he has forgiven me. That makes me 
happy—makes heaven. I am really glad you have come in. 
Now throw off your overcoat aud don’t bein haste to go. 
I don’t often meet with such company. I did not know be- 
fore that any one felt as I do—a guilty man, sorry for my 
sins, aud simply taking God’s word for my pardon. That 
makes me happy and humble. I don’t think ministers gen- 
erally understand the difficulties of business men. They 
don’t seem to have much sympathy for us. I carry with me 
BEECHER’S sermons;—buy one every week, and read them 
with intense interest. He seems to understand just how I 
fecl, just what difficulties I have to contend with, and al- 
ways has something to say which cheers and encourages me 
to try to live a better life and trust in Jesus. I would not 
be without these sermons for any consideration.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “‘ what paper do you take which reports 

them ?” for I had not seen them in pamphlet form. 

“They are published in pamphlets every week, and cost 

| me only ten cents a eopy.’ Then turning to his valise, 
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he handed me a copy, with the text, ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves 
treasures in Heaven,” etc. 

I then asked, ‘‘ Have you ever heard BEECHER?” 

“Yes, I always go to hear him when in New York. 
Have you heard him ?” ° 

‘Yes, often. Several yearsago I was in New York fitting 
out my eldest son for a sea voyage. He was my eldest 
darling boy—a noble-hearted, promising son—the pride and 
hope of the family. Wicked associates had seduced him, 
and he became so involved that his only chance of recovery 
was in going to sea. A berth had been engaged for him, as 
common sailor, on board a fine clipper bound for a voyage 
round the world. A thousand parental feclings were strug- 
gling in my bosom. Fond hopes had been dashed, price 
wounded. I loved the fine young man. I pitied him. He 
had told me the story of his temptations and struggles, and 
confessed the wrongs he had done, and begged my forgive- 
ness. A younger brother had just parted from him with 
utter anguish and a flood of tears. A fond mother and lov- 
ing sister were at the dreary home, with hearts wounded 
and bleeding. 

The scene of the parting there was fresh in my mind. The 
ship was to sailon Monday morning. On Sunday, with a 
friend, we went to Plymouth Church. In his prayer, Mr. 
BEECHER seemed to know that I was there with my son— 
seemed to understand all the painful circumstances—just 
how land my family were suffering—just how the young 
man was feeling. Had he known all about the case, he 
could not have prayed more definitely for us. The prayer 
was so timely, so earnest, so tender, and apparently so per- 
sonal, that I was melted to tears. Every yearning feeling 
then struggling within me said Amen. My son sobbed like 
a child. Neither he nor I have forgotten that prayer. 
There I raised a **‘ Memorial of the Mercies of God” to me. 
[have heard Mr. BegrcHerR so often since that time that 
when I read his sermons 1 seem to see him as he stood be- 
fore me then. So that reading his sermons is almost like 
hearing them.” 

‘‘Now,” replied my friend, “I wish you would read this 
sermon to me, as I have not found time yet to peruse it.” 

After the sermon, the prayer was read. He wept; I wept. 
He said Amen! Isaid Amen! Both felt that we had been 
lifted up, a good way, into the higher life—made better, and 
greatly encouraged to a new effort to lay up “ Zreasures wm 
heaven.” 

I noted down your address; bade my friend ‘ good-by,” 
and with a hearty shake hands and ‘‘ God bless you,’ we 
parted. Here J set up another ‘‘ Memorial of the mercies of 
God” 


This is the history of my recent letter to you, requesting 
a copy of the ‘‘ CHRISTIAN UNION and BEECHER’s Sermons.” 

‘They have come; have been read by others than myself 
and family. I am scattering the sermons, and shall, before 
long, be able to send you a list of names. 


Old-school, or rather old-fashioned Presbyterians, (for 
we have, thauk God, no more Old and New Schools) read 
them, and say, “ Beautiful! We have had some prejudice 
against Mr. BEECHER. butif this 1s the way he preaches, 
we should like to get the sermons. Wish our ministers 
would preach such good sermons. What do they cost ?” 

I tind, also, that these sermons are taken and read by 
men who, out here, have but little interest in our churches 
and ministers. ‘They are read by judges, lawyers, and men 
who are generally regarded as having no religious feelings 
nor interest. They are on a great mission. God speed and 
multiply them! Yours respectfully, J.D. 








Since our publication of the ‘‘ Letter from a Grumb- 
ler” two weeks ago, we have received numerous unso- 
licited letters from all parts of the country, approving 
our decision not to ‘‘cut and stitch,” and heartily 
recognizing the growing excellence of the paper. We 
have space for only two, but they are good ones: 


“‘ NEvaDA, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1870. 
“ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. 


“ Dear Sirs,—I am much pleased with the CHRISTIAN 
Union—yes, ‘‘ much every way.’’ I could not afford to give 
up the improvement, and addition, for all the benefit there is 
in stitching and cutting. A couple of pins anda knife dis- 
patch that part of the work for me in less than a minute. I 
have thought sometimes, when I read the glowing and 
truthful letters of ‘* Laicus,” I would send you a few notes 
from a Home Missionary journal, but I have never yet got 
at it. Yours truly, 

** (Rev.) Isaran RED, 

‘‘ Nevada, Story Co., Iowa.” 


[The Editor will be glad to receive the Notes from a 
‘¢Home Missionary” whenever our brother can find 


time to send them. ] 
‘¢ BROOKFIELD, Mass., Jan. 21, 21, 1870. 
‘¢ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. 


“ Dear Sirs,—I trust you will not be in the least moved, of 
even annoyed, by the growl of “a grumbler.” For my part, 
1 have been so absorbed in keeping track of, and in keeping 
up with, and in being grateful to you for your manifold im- 
provements, that I have had no time, much Isss disposition, 
to grumble or growl because of a failure to ‘stiteh.’’ You 
are unquestionably at this time affording us the best religious 
newspaper ever published ; the most Catholic and Christian 
paper published in the world. And I say this, though I 
have been a constant subscriber, and diligent and apprecia- 
tive reader of the Independent for nearly ten years—a paper 
which, in many respects, is the most powerful in existence. 
You, however, are developing some new features, and work- 
ing some new veins. The spirit and temper of your paper 
are every way admirable, unexceptionable. This, I am sure, 
must be the judgment of the great body of your readers. 


* Yours truly, “ (Rev.) R. H. Howagb.” 








Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 
persons by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 
This has been done by many; and the number may be largely 
increased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
tuke it, if some one will show it and explain 1s value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take tls little trouble. We 
want buys and girls, as well as the older folks, employed in 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing 18 appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successful canvassers. Our premiums are legiti- 
mate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay 10 this form than 


any other. 
——~>—_- 


Rememeper that Tue Cueistian Unton has no rivals, 
It does not seek to displace tho denominational journals now 
taken in any family. Wor in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Chureb, and wiil aim to 
be one of the abdest and best (as itis now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 

——_>——_- 

How to Here Tue Curistian Unton.—There are 
numerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
Tae CuRIsTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends about it, or both. Get upacliub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 

———_>—_—_ 

A Reqvest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
aud then decide upon the MrarIts of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Goed Pay. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION; but we cannot undertake to pre- 
serve or to return rejected manuscripts. 








THE SECTARIAN FAUCET, 


‘The last hours of a Legislature have earned the 
right to be called the Rogues’ Hour. Then, the 
adroit and unscrupulous, in the hurry and tumult, 
foist upon bills the most dangerous and wasteful 
provisions; and selfishness and knayvery rob the 
public. 

But we doubt if in all the annals of rascality a 
more unscrupulous and dangerous provision was 
ever foisted into Legislative enactment than into 
the New York City Tax Levy of 1869. Here it is: 


‘¢Szotron 10. Hereafter, an annual amount, equal to 
, twenty per cent. on the excise moneys received for said 
city in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, to be distrib- 
uted under the direction of an officer to be appointed 
for that purpose by the Board of Education of said city 
= compensation shall be paid from such amount) 
or the support of schools, educating children gratui- 
tously in said city who are not provided for in the com- 
mon schools thereof, excepting therefrom scLools receiv- 
ing contributions for their support from the city 
treasury.” 

New York Session Laws of 1869, Chap. 876, Sec. 10. 

We call this the Sectarian Faucet. No one will 
pretend that this provision is designed for anything 
but to draw off money from the Schoo! #und, and 
to turn it into Roman Catholic schoois. It is nota 
fair law, openly introduced, discussed upon its mer- 
its, and expressing the wishes of the majority of the 
people. It isa fraud and a swindle upon the peo- 
ple. Now let us see what this provision has enabled 
the Roman Catholic party to do. During the year 
1869, there was voted from the public treasury of 
the City of New York more than half a million of 
dollars, for sECTARIAN institutions ($528,742.47). 
Of this large sum, note the proportional distribu- 
tion. The Roman Catholics received over four 
hundred thousand dollars ($412,062.26). All other 
sects, Jews and Protestants, received a little over one 
hundred thousand dollars ($116,680.21)—which is 
just one hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred 
and eighty dollars and twenty-one cents more than 
Protestant sects ought to have received from the 
Corporation Fund! 

We regard this matter of such importance, that 
we append a tabular view of the sums given to the 
Roman Catholic schools in New York city from 
the Public Treasury. We italicize the funds for 
schools, to distinguish them from moneys given di- 
rectly to sectarian churches and other sectarian in- 
stitutions. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Charity week-day school Academy of Sacred Heart 
House of the Good Shepherd.....------...------------- 4 

do. do. 
House of Merey, Bloomingdale . 
Sisters of Mercy 

do. St. Dominic .... 

do. 0. 

do. do. Asylum.......- 
Church of Dominican Fathers 
Dominican Church, Lexington Avesue 
School of St. Nicholas, order of St. Dominic....-...-- 
St. Nicholas’s School 

do. Church 

St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum. 

do. Cathedral 
St. Patrick's Cathedral School 

do. Orphan Asylum, cor. Mott and Prince Sts. 
St. ee 

0. 


EI ORRS HEI ry A, SEE ee 2 
SPOR cde dn bccdedasecce 
Sister Helena 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
St. Joseph's Church 
do. Orphan Asylum...-........-- 
St. Joseph's Parish School, Manhattanville 
St. Joseph's Parochial Male School 
St. Joseph's Parochial Female School 
St. Teresa's School 
do. Church. 
School of St. Teresa's Chapel 
In aid of School attached to St. Teresa’s Church.... 
St. Ann’s Parochial School .... 2.0. .......0ccseeee 
do. Church, &th Street 
St. Peter's Free School 
German American School, St. Peter's Church 
German American Frve School 
Se INO CONOR, 05 5 ono cc 0cse cen ccascccceeceseces 
St. Lawrence's Parish School ...........2--0+-2.eeeeeeee 
St. Mary's School ‘ 
do. Church, Grand-street........ 
Sisters of Charity, St. Mary’s Church... 
School of the Most Holy Redeemer 
St. Francis’ Female Parochial School 
do. Male do. do. 
do. Hospital 
St. Michael's Parochial School.....---....+---22-+4- 
do, Church, Aid of School attached to ..... 
do. PMN ce cencaescscivesooceces 
St. Gabriel's School 
Church of ‘Transfiguration. .-. 
Transfiguration Free School 
St. James's Parochial Male School...........-. 
do. Female School 
do, 
School of Our Lady of Sorrow-..-.-.----.-.------- 
St. Columba’s Charity and Week-day School 
Church of the Holy Innocents 
St. Andrew's Church 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
School of the Immaculate Conception .....++.++++ 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle-.-....... 
Free School of St. Vincent de Paul.. ... 
German American School, 19th Ward 
Church of St. Boniface 
St John the Evangelist Free School for Girls 
Parish School Ohurch of the Nativity ......--....----+- 
Roman Catholic Church, Second Av., 2d and 3d Sts.... 
Chureh of the Holy Cross 
Parochial School Church of the Holy Cross 
Church of Holy Name or St. Matthew.....----..-.2e0- 
- bag jigsumption eeReie 5d. bandmdbitascicnhecw bt 
. . dO 
St. Vincent's an hey Baptist, 
do. R.C. Orphan Asylum 
OR, Beaphen’n OI oo. oc. 5 ces ceca cone 


wins: ek an 

a .-- 5,000 00 
2,000 00 

3, 180 OU 

3,410 00 


2.500 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 
11,830 00 
387 7 


Richard Burtsell to pay taxe. 22d s 

Church properpay t#xes lots 22d St., purehased for 
Free German School... si 
German Mission Association 


Te aa we have Over two hundred and sixteen 
usand dollars, in one year, drawn from the City 


Treasury to found and support cc 
man Catholic Church! pport schools for the Ro- 
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* We are sorry to say that next to this sect comes, 
though at an immensely wide interval, the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, which received for schools 
five thousand nine hundred and sixty-two dollars. 
The Hebrews received two thousand eight hundred 
and two dollars; while, to their honor be it said, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed, 
the Methodists, and the Congregationalists, re- 
ceived None for school purposes, though all of them 
have received small sums for other purposes. 
Ought not this statement to open the eyes of citi- 
zens of all parties to the imminent danger overhang- 
ing our free-school system in New York? 

1. Let all Protestant sects refuse to ask or to re- 
ceive from the Public Treasury any funds for schools 
or for church purposes. So long as their own hands 
are in the treasury, they cannot complain that the 
Catholics*get a thousand dollars every time they 
get one. But itis not the disproportion that of- 
fends us. The principle is radically wrong. 

2. Let there be no sectarian schools, except at the 
cost of the sects themselves. Let the state maintain 
schools wholly free from all sectarian influence. If 
these are not good enough for any parties, let them 
pay the cost of better ones themselves. Free schools, 
without sectarianism, are good enough for the com- 
mon people. If any sect wants to make little 
churches out of schools, and teach the dogmas of a 
sect, let it pay for such school-chapels out of its 
own money. 

3. Meanwhile, let men of all parties and of all re- 
ligions drop all minor issues about schools until it 
shall have been settled that no sect can bore into 
the Public Treasury, and put in its own Sectarian 
Faucet and drain out. public merevs for church uses. 


LAY PREACHING. 


There is one phase of this subject which has not 
received the attention that it deserves—we mean 
the ability of unprofessional ministers to give voice 
to Christianity as a life in its practical, familiar, 
every-day workings. The great want of regularly 
“educated” and “ordained” ministers is noi ac- 
quirements in different departments of study, such 
as theology, or history, or the sciences, but the living 
of such lives as are lived by the people they address. 
A beardless boy from college is set up to be the spir- 
itual teacher of men and women who are immeas- 
urably his superiors in that knowledge of Christ 
which comes only through /ife—life with its sinnings 
and repentings, its mistakes and corrections, its 
temptations and its duties, its joys and its sorrows, 
its struggles and its aspiration—sin short, to use a 
Pauline phrase in its real meaning, experience ; or he 
is called upon to minister to those who need that 
strong, intelligent sympathy which he cannot give 
for the simple reason that he has never met the con- 
ditions of acquiring it. 

It was from the school of life that young TimoTny 
came—not from the inanities and with the conceits 
of merely classical learning—and so with all the 
“boy preachers” since who have had a message of 
any power to deliver to their elders. 

Christ’s church is a body of many members, And 
these have various offices. Or, to change the figure, 
the mountain of the Lord is rich in minerals which 
have scarcely beentouched. These treasures should 
be made current. Men of thought, and feeling, and 
experience, in all denominations of Christians—arti- 
sans, merchants, doctors, lawyers, architects, states- 
men—are needed to preach the Gospel as it has come 
into their lives, and wrought itself into their charac- 
ters. We have clergymen enough to preach the the- 
ologies. We want men and women whose lives have 
grown, or are growing, into Christian richness and 
strength to tell us of the growth of religion in the 
soul, to warn us, and comfort us, to shame us and 
inspire us, to enrich us in the love of Christ with 
living Christian wisdom. 

The earliest Christian ministry was not the pro- 
duct of the schools. The schools cannot produce 
the real preachers of the Gospel. But the elements 
of this ministry are possessed by the Church of 
Christ in rich abundance. Why are they not conse- 
crated to her service? Why must one man do so 
much of the talking to hundreds of men and wo- 
men, so many of whom are richer in all the materi- 
als for Christian instruction than he? Why does 
not the Senator who comes to prayer meeting, and 
is silent, speak to us as one man to another and as a 
fellow Christian? Why should not the doctor of 
medicine preach occasionally? Who works in a 
richer field of illustration than he? Why should 
not the gentleman of taste and leisure who reads, 
and thinks, and writes, instruct us publicly ? He can 
talk charmingly at his fireside. Why should he not 
have alarger audience? Why should not the unlet- 
tered laborer who has yet a clear head and a warm 
heart, and is leading a noble life in the midst of ma- 
ny temptations, share his spiritual wealth with us? 
Gold is valuable although it be just from the mine, 
and innocent of the polish and stamp of the mint. 

It is the wealthiest and the most formal Churches 
that have the greatest need of these elements. In 
other communions within which more freedom pre- 
vails, many speak who should be silent because they 
are shallow and stereotyped and conceited; and 
many are silent who should speak because they are 





deep and intense and true, 


What saves our Churches from the réaction from 
scholastic Christianity which is now making such 
an agitation in the Church of England (if indeed we 
can be said to be saved from this crisis), is that ex- 
pression of Christianity as a life which is happily a 
characteristic of the American pulpit and of our 
social church gatherings. But we need more of this 
ministration and especially of a higher kind of it. 

One of the best and most gifted women of the 
present, or indeed of any other, century, has expressed 
the following opinions with regard to the Estab- 
lished Church of England, whieh have most impor- 
tant application to all denominations of Christians 
in the world: 

‘¢ Various causes have been assigned for the decaying 
state of the English Church; which seems the more 
strange because the clergy have improved, morally and 
intellectually, in the last twenty years. Then why 
should their influence be diminished? I think it is 
owing to the diffusion of a spirit of free inquiry. 

‘* Doubts have arisen in the minds of many who are 
unhappily bound by subscription not to doubt ; and, in 
consequence, they are habitually pretending either to 
believe or disbelieve. The ‘state of Denmark cannot 
but be rotten, when to seem is the first object of the 
witnesses of truth. 

“‘They may lead better lives and bring forward abler 
arguments; but their efforts are paralyzed by that un- 
soundness. I see the High Churchman professing to 
believe in the existence of-a church when the most 
palpable facts must show him that no such church ex- 
ists ; the ‘Low’ Churchman professing to believe in ex- 
ceptional interpositions which his philosophy secretly 
questions; the ‘Broad’ Churchman professing as ab- 
solute an attachment to the Established Church as the 
narrowest could feel, while he is preaching such prin- 
ciples as will at last pull it down. 

“‘Task you, my friend, whether there would not be 
more faith, as well as earnestness, if al/ would speak 
out? There would be more unanimity too, because 
they would all agree in a certain basis. Would not a 
wider love supercede the creed-bound charity of sects? 


‘‘T also consider the institution of an exclusive priest- 
hood, though having been of service in some respects, 
as retarding the progress of Christianity at present. I 
desire to see a lay ministry.” * 

It is not Christianity that the people are tired 
of, but of its obsolete forms, its stereotyped and 
meaningless phrases. There are souls around us, 
of whom we are ignorant, who, like the hart in 
the wilderness, pant for the living streams of the 
Christian religion. Their bones cry out in a dry 
and parched land for the waters of salvation—the 
love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. The simple 
story of redeeming grace—its progress in the soul, 
its struggles and conquests in daily living—this is 
the theme that belongs to the Church in all its 
membership. 


What the Church needs to quicken her suscepti- 
bilities, to develop her power, and to enable her to 
fulfill her mission in the world is the preaching of 
the Christian life by living Christians—by the truth- 
tellers who are persecuted for righteousness sake, by 
the meek who inherit the earth, by the peacemakers 
who are the sons of the Heavenly Father, by the 
pure in heart who see God. These have a divine 
ordination which the Church itself can neither give 
nor take away ; and in their daily life by example 
and by precept they should make their calling and 
their election sure. 








CELESTIAL. 


A Senator from California has introduced a 
bill into the Senate of the United States, with 
the intent unexpressed, to confirm his seat in 
the saddle whereon he is riding his party—with the 
intent avowed to exclude the Chinese from settle- 
ment on the Pacific slope. His bill is pregnant with 
his argument against the Chinese. It expresses also 
the prejudice against the Celestials of the average 
ignorance of this country. ‘They are immoral,” 
says the Senator, “and they are nasty.” It is not 
our purpose to prove that the Chinese are moral or 
clean in any eminent degree, but only to suggest to 
the Senator, that neither are they immoral or filthy 
in any such way as puts them in contrast with 
crowds of emigrant laborers from other nations, 
whom we receive gladly. We might even go fur- 
ther, and assure the Senator that California might 
profit by imitating many striking features in what 
men are pleased to call the semi-civilization of the Chi- 
nese. China possesses what no country in all Christ- 
endom possesses—a society to suppress the publica- 
tion of immoral books and pictures. The govern- 
ment sympathizes with, supports, and gives power 
to this society. The public sentiment of China 
supports it. The society has authority to order the 
printers, venders, and possessors of obscene and im- 
moral books and pictures to bring them to its head- 
quarters, together with the stereotype plates and 
blocks from which they have been printed. There 
this dirty property is seized—but (merciful justice !) 
a portion of its cost is refunded to its owners, who 
are dismissed with a lecture on public and private 
morality, taken from the writings of that great man 
who, 551 years B. C. taught the Chinese, “ What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to oth- 
ers.” At stated times there is a public burning by 
this society of the obscene stuff which they have in 
part confiscated, and partly purchased, with money, 
not from the public treasury, but the contributions 
of patriotic gentlemen. Is there a State in the 
American Union moral enough and clean enough to 
incorporate and give power to such a society ? 








* Lady Byron to Mrs, Stows, 


New Series, Vol. 1, No. 6. 


Fixp Ir WHERE You Lost It.—When a person 
has lost his purse, or some article of value, it js 
often said, ‘‘ Where did you have it last? Look fo, 
it where you lost it.” This may be said of the best 
of all treasures, Christian love and zeal. Go back 
to the time when they glowed in your soul. S¢¢ 
where it was that you laid them down. Perhaps 
you laid them down in the store. Or it may haye 
been near the court-room door. Or, peradventure, jt 
was at the social gathering, or not far from the 
closet door, and on the further side. For, when men 
lay down their love before going into their closet 
they seldom find it on coming out. 

It is bad to lose one’s love; but it is far worse to 
lose it and not miss it. Men mourn the loss of their 
wallets, but bear with patience the loss of grace in 
the heart. But they should do as much for faith 
hope, joy, and zeal as they do for money. At least, 
look for them where you lost them. 

_——_—_—__—_. 

Warm YoOuRSELVES.—There are many persons 
who, if they could, would sit by the fire and draw 
in its heat without exertion or trouble. And so 
they may, when they are so feeble as to be incapable 
of labor. But if one be in good health, the physi- 
cian says to him, “Stir abroad. Rouse the energy of 
your system by exercise. Work, walk, climb! Let 
your blood be your stove!” 

There are many Christians who use meetings as 
!azy and dainty people use fires. They go to them 
to be warmed, and suck in without exertion « cer. 
tain moral stimulus, not wholesome because derived 
from no exertion of their own. Their pastor should 
say, “Go outand work! Create your own feelings! 
Life in earnest is the best fuel for the soul. Bring 
to the prayer-meeting the feelings which you enjoy, 
Do not forever sit before the fire. Work and warm 


yourselves!” 
~~». 


CHARACTER MurpEer.—When it had to record, the 
other day, the gratifying intelligence that the bill abol- 
ishing the franking privilege had passed the House, a 
newspaper concluded its editorial note in the following 
terms : 


_ “We give below the names of the fourteen who st 

in the face of the House and of the country to net oe 
votes in favor of retaining for themselves the privilege of 
this paltry swindle upon the postal revenues. ese are the 
men who want the postage on the letters and newspapers of 


nn kept dear in order that their own may go 
ree. 


A stronger exemplification could scarcely be found 
of the most discreditable characteristic of American 
journalism than that last sentence affords. Inability to 
perceive that others may conscientiously arrive at con- 
clusions opposed to one’s own, readiness to pronounce 
upon a man’s motives as well as his actions, a disposi- 
tion to single out the single base motive as the one 
which prompted a course that might have been deter- 
mined by any one of a dozen honest ones—such a 
frame of mind disqualifies a man, whatever his talents, 
from being a safe guide of public sentiment. In the 
present instance, few will question that the fourteen 
were on the wrong side, but a very little ingenuity is 
needed to fancy twenty considerations which might 
have placed them there conscientiously. Moreover, 
without such knowledge both cf the moral character of 
each of these fourteen men and of the views enter- 
tained by each of them on this particular topic, nothing 
couldfj mW raat of this character. 
) 

THE “LInw’ AS res mn “ Srarr.”—The men, 
including the little middies, who are educated for the 
Navy at the expense of the country, have combined, 
with some notable exceptions, to degrade the men 
who have educated themselves for our naval service. 
It is said that it costs the Government (the people) 
$25,000 to put a boy through the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The service which he renders to the 
country after his graduation is not on the average, 
to speak for him generously, of more value than that 
which is rendered by the constructor, the engineer. 
the surgeon, the chaplain, or the paymaster, 
whose preparation for his position has cost the 
country nothing. Nor is the “line” officer likely 
to be any more of a gentleman than his brother of 
the “staff.” Yet the latter, unless he is at the head 
of a Bureau, cannot attain a higher rank than that 
of lieutenant-commander; and in the exceptional 
case, which, of course, is of comparatively rare oc- 
currence, reaches the highest attainable height at 
a captaincy! But in “despotic” Russia and Aus 
tria, he might be a Rear-Admiral; the same in 
Great Britain; or a Vice-Admiral in France; or an 
Admiral in Spain. The Republicthas the most “ aris- 
tocratic” navy in the world ; and does the false and 
foolish thing of degrading important and really 
vital parts of the naval service, and insulting a body 
of officers mature in years, experienced and faithful 
in the discharge of their duties, to gratify the petty 
conceit of mere martinets, or the overweening arTo- 
gance of “ officers of the line.” Without at all im- 
pairing the efficiency of naval discipline, Congress 
can take these gentlemen of the line “ down a peg,” 
and deal fairly with those of the staff. 

—__——__—. 
InstDE Views.—Presenting such a variety of read- 
ing to our subscribers from so many different sources, 
it seems almost invidious to call special attention to 
any of our contributors. But the case of the Rev.T- 
O.R. Kgatinee, D.D., justifies an exception. Having 
resided for many years in Rome as a Roman Catholic 
priest, and having enjoyed confidential relations with 





some of the highest. officials of the Church and the 








Court, Dr. KEATINGE has had rare opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with Roman Catholicism at its 
very heart in the “ Eternal City.” With this prepara- 
n, and being a fluent and graphic writer, we may 
expect that his Scenes of Rome, the first of which we 

rint in this number, under the title of Pius Ninth, 
will be true to the life, and of unusual interest. Al- 
though he is now a@ Protestant, Dr. KnaTINGE is not 
‘ blind hater of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
loves and recognizes the Christian men and women 
who are in that body, and rejoices in the Christian 
work which they do. This will keep him from bit- 
ierness and injustice in treating the various themes 
on which he will write for Taz CuristT1an UNIon. 

Dr, KeaTINGE is said to be an excellent preacher; 
and he is glad to preach wherever opportunity offers, 
or to tell how he became a Protestant. 

_———— ny 

NewsPaPER CuANGE.—This week, The Brooklyn 
Trion, which has been purchased from Messrs, Curr- 
<ENDEN, Low, and others, by Mr. Bowen, of The In- 
dependent, passes under the editorial control of Gen. 
Srewart L. Wooprorp. The Union has been es- 
tablished some eight or ten years, but has been con- 
ducted rather on the provincial than on the metropoli- 
«anmodel of journalism ; and, although the accredited 
“organ ” of the Republican party in King’s county, 
“thas been politically feeble, and, as a newspaper, be- 
‘hind the age. Since its purchase by the present en- 
wrgetic proprietor, its pages have shown a marked 
whange in the direction of fullness and typographi- 
cal improvement, the whole thing bearing that in- 
describable look called “ship-shape.” And now 
that the new editor has taken hold, we may look for 
srowth in other ways. Gen. Wooprorp, though a 
young man, has already made his mark in politics, 
having held the position of Lieutenant-Governor in 
the State of New York; and by good service in the 
war he earned his rapid promotion. His profession 
is that of the law, in which he is well known and 
successful; and, whether his sojourn in the editorial 
chair be temporary or permanent, it will doubtless 
be characteristically intelligent and efficient. Gen. 
Wooprorp will be assisted by Mr. Jno. F. Migs, a 
practiced and skillful journalist, who has latterly 
made for himself a high professional reputation on 
the Troy 7imes, a paper of large local influence. 
We shall hope henceforth to see Republican prin- 


ciples fitly set forth and expounded in Brooklyn. 
ee ; 


A Goop Concert.—We take pleasure in calling 
the attention of the benevolent to a “ Grand Concert” 
to be given at Steinway Hall on the 15th, in behalf 
of the Home for F'riendless Women. The programme 
includes the names of Miss CLara Louise KELLOGG 
and Miss Nerrie STERLING as vocalists, and of Miss 
AynA Menie (the most charming of pianists) ; and 
therefore the good cause appeals with no uncertain 
sound to the lovers of good music also, 





tio 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
—»——. 

Schools as a Living Element of Reconstruction—The 
Great Change in Washington—The Tricks of Local 
Politicians—The President and Secretary Cox on In- 
dian Affairs—About Printing Undelivered Speeches, 

. Those who pass at an early hour through any of 

the quarters of Washington where the black popu- 

lation is most numerous daily behold a scene of 
wonderful significance. By the scores and by the 
hundretls, wnegro men and women, negro boys and 
girls, pour along to school. Age has nothing to do 
with,this regeneration. The whole race is young. 
The oldest only dates back to Mr. Linconn’s proc- 
lamation ; and so the gray-headed man and the 
child, each with alphabets and First Readers, walk 
the streets together, and sit together on the same 
bench andin the same class at school. A few years 
since there was no legal resting-place in the national 
capital for those who dared to teach, or those who 
presumed to learn, except the jail. That jail of yes- 
terday, and these hundreds of schools, thronged 
might and day, seem now near milestones in our na- 
honal advance, in spite of the armies which marched 
and fought so many years between them. These 
blacks are learning with avidity. All who have to 
do with them report a progress which is marvelous. 

Politicians wrangle over their schemes of recon- 

struction, imagining that party machinery and party 

measures can alone accomplish the work. These 
are the moulds which for the forming period give 

— to these new communities of free men ; but 
le excellence of the material poured into the 

mould depends upon the furnace preparation. The 

new school-systems are the forces which are reduc- 
ae old rough forms of that society in which so 
ti he slaves and men only in form; and from 
aa urnaces of knowledge the streams of purified 

Me a are now fast flowing that are to be shaped 
; the strong forms which the new time demands. 

ean problem has shaken the land, and cov- 

ie ae z H battle-smoke and graves; its solution 
ea fo clearly read in these troops of old and young 

rh oats to school. This naturally suggests a 

Mine - ls —_ the question of color in the schools 

aan hic has excited general attention in the 

i: ae which a Senate committee has been 

ing into for ten days or more. 
al : right that the country should know that pri- 
¥ the question of color does not erter into the 





Congress erected a Board of Colored Schools, with 
the cordial approval of the colored people. The 
funds were justly divided, and both the white and 
the colored schools became very prosperous. Final- 
ly, the term of the Mayor who was at the head of 
the Colored Board expired, and, while he expected 
reappointment, a very intelligent colored man was 
put in his place. There was a fund of about eighty 
thousand dollars which thus passed out of the hands 
of the municipal or City-hall politicians, To break 
up the Colored Board, regain the control of the 
Colored School Fund, for political purposes alone, a 
set of demagogues contrived this scheme of forcing 
a number of colored children into the white schools; 
and when the White Board, under the law, were 
obliged to object, on account of the use of the funds 
and not on account of color, these men, who stood 
ready to sacrifice both schools, if by so doing they 
could retain themselves in power, raised the cries 
of caste, and prejudice against the negro, and filled 
the land with a belief that the old desires of the 
citizens of Washington to trample upon the blacks 
were actuating them again. 
GRANT'S NEW INDIAN POLICY. 

The coming week will probably develop a new 
step in the Indian policy of the administration. 
There are pending in the Senate a number of treaties, 
with various tribes of the most questionable char- 
acter. These were reported under Mr. Jonson. 
Secretary Cox has recommended that a number of 
them be withdrawn, and the President will probably 
act in accordance with the advice. If this be done, 
it will end, for three years atleast, the great frauds 
that have been perpetrated upon the Indians, in the 
sole interest of speculators, under the authority of 
solemn treaties. 
The nation has known only in a general way of 
the wrongs inflicted upon the Indians. The deal- 
ings with them were beyond the eye of civilization. 
But those who have studied the treaties of the last 
ten years, and have even glanced at the records of 
the Indian Office, know that nothing in the slave sys- 
tem, excepting the actual sale of men, was ever 
more disgraceful to the nation than many of the 
secret dealings of its agents with the Indians. 
Under President Grant, this old order of infa- 
my is passing away. The remnants of it arenow 
before the Senate, and if the President and his 
Secretary take these out of sight and bury them, it 
may with truth be said that the old Indian system 
is dead. 
Then should follow a Senate rule providing that 
all Indian treaties shall be considered in open ses- 
sion. Such treaties have been acted upon in execu- 
tive session, and ratified, when only three Senators 
were present; and as two-thirds of those present 
can carry a measure of the kind under the Constitu- 
tion, two Senators have, in cases which are known, 
been able to ratify a treaty. The matter calls loudly 
for reform. The remedy hereafter will be in the 
hands of the President and Secretary Cox, who can 
control the character of thetreaties made. But, in 
addition to this, the action of thg Senate upon all 
Indian matters should be removed from the execu- 
tive session. 

SPEECHES FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

The Globe appears this morning ponderous with 
speeches that were never lisped on the floor of the 
House. Getting leave to print remarks on this or 
that bill is becoming more and more common. Out- 
side of the question of expense, it is a mercy to all 
who would otherwise be obliged to hear them. Once 
in print, every one can read or not, according to the 
merit of the production or his own desire. And 
yet the thing of printingin the official records of 
Congress that which was never delivered on the floor 
of either House is plainly an abuse. Connected with 
this is the power of revision. Particularly in mat- 
ters of a personal character are these things objec- 
tionable. Within a week one member, after reading 
for half an hour a printed personal explanation, 
asked leave to print the rest, and obtained it, the 
person attacked not being present. In the attack 
which Mr. BuTtLER made on Mr. Dawes, the former, 
although he had his speech in type in advance, in 
the Globe office, and read it from printed slips, still 
held it over until, with his own speech in his hand, he 
had followed Mr. Dawes through his reply, and 
then revised his speech as he saw fit. The conse- 
quence is that unless Mr. Dawes does the same, in 
the record he will appear as answering Mr. BuTLER 
upon points the latter did not make, or referring to 
things which, so far as the Globe shows, he did not 
utter. The entire suppression of one quotation, 
however, is to Mr. BuTLer’s credit. It was another 
from the Bible as bad as a former blunder, and no 
one should object to his good taste in cutting it 
out. 

Some of these printed but undelivered speeches 
were on the abolition of the franking privilege. On 
so popular a subject it weuld, perhaps, be cruel to 
prevent members who had <arefully prepared them- 
selves from sending their printed views to their con- 
stituents. And, besides, the case is an exceptional 
one. These gentlemen had fully intended to speak 
these pieces. Mr. FARNSworTH, the Chairman of the 
Postal Committee, who was prepared with a most 
elaborate argument, only reported the bill with the 
intention of having a day fixed for its consideration. 





matter at all, Several years since, our republican 
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its passage. No one objected. Mr. Farnswortu 
did not care to press it—only wanted a time fixed. 
Several cried, “ Pass it at once.” Noone would ob- 
ject. Mr. Farnsworru still hesitated. The Speak- 
er asked for objections. Several members then 
asked if any one had objected. The Speaker an- 
nounced that Mr. Farnswortu, who presented the 
bill, himself objected. By this time it began to be 
seen that several written speeches were the real ob- 
stacle. “Print them,” said several. Every one 
laughed. Finally, from mere shame, Mr. FARns- 
WORTH was obliged to call the previous question, 
and the bill was passed. But, of course, those un- 
delivered speeches could not be wasted, and so we 
find some of them embalmed in the Glote. 
ALPHA. 

Washington, Jan 29th, 1870. 








FROM ITALY. 
——_o———. 
FLORENCE, January 3, 1870. 

This remote and ancient land, washed by the 
silent waves of a tideless sea, the “ garden of the 
world, the home of all that art yields,” and on which 
Nature lavishes her charms, is not without its testi- 
monials that, with the rest of this sin-defiled creation, 
it “ groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” 

There are times when all the characteristic fea- 
tures of this “southern clime” combine to tell of 
that fair land which, “kissed by the breath of heay- 
en, seems colored by its skies.” But still there is a 
shady side also. We have just entered upon our 
tenth week of storm, during which time the sun has 
scarcely been seen. The tideless Mediterranean has 
proved treacherous, like other seas; for, while fair 
Naples was in the midst of her carnival, and her 
squares and temples and towers were in one glorious 
blaze of illumination, at the recent fetes, the wrecks 
of a dozen proud ships were scattered along her 
coast. 

We have recently come from Pisa, whose morgue, 
for the first time since the cholera swept its devastat- 
ing wave over Italy, has been found too strait for 
the dead; so many, without a moment’s warning, 
having been swallowed up by the “impetuous 
Arno” in the late inundation when more than half 
of the city of the “Campo Santo” and “ Leaning 
Tower” was under water. 

A few paces from where I write, two rash Italians 
have just been washed over the Falls, and the cur- 
rent is now sweeping them down to the sea. The 
river is unusually high, and running at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. A wager was laid by these 
two men that they could take a boat down the river 
and over the Falls. The trial cost them their lives. 

Death reigns even in the “ Eternal City,” and has 
already four times taken his seat in the “ Council of 
the Fathers.” And still once more, as if passing 
events would thrust a climax upon me, the sad news 
has just fallen upon Italy, like a bolt from the clouds, 
that the Rev. L. Desanctis, D. D., is dead. As hts 
name is so intimately connected with the whole 
Protestant movement in Italy, a few lines on this 
inscrutable providence may not be inappropriate. 

Dr. DrsaNncTis was regarded as the ablest and 
most useful Christian writer, instructor, and preach- 
er in Italy. He died the prey of a disease which he 
had successfully fought for some years, never relin- 
quishing any of his many duties and responsibili- 
ties; but on the last day of the old year, while 
walking in his garden, he fell to the ground, and 
was carried in, dead. 

We have just come from the funeral. The coffin 
was placed on the floor in the centre of the room, as 
is the custom here, the friends all standing in a circle 
about it. 

In this presence of the dead, there were evidences 
of sorrow deep and profound. The Rev. Dr. REVEL, 
President of the Waldensian Theological Seminary, 
conducted the exercises, reading appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture and making a brief address on 
the life and significant career of the deceased. Then 
followed some voluntary prayers, one by RoseErtt, 
author of many of the Protestant hymns of Italy, 
after which the remains were taken by the police to 
be kept till next day, when, beyond the walls of 
the city, hundreds of friends of all nationalities again 
assembled, and eulogies were pronounced by GAVAzzI 
and others. From these and other sources we glean 
the following: Dr. D. was born in Rome and educat- 
ed for the priesthood. He was a warm friend of 
the Jesuits, and was fifteen years confessor in the 
church, and in convents, monasteries, prisons, and 
among the soldiers. For eight years he was priest of 
one of the largest Roman parishes. He was also theo- 
logian of the Inquisition, with the promise of a 
“eardinal’s hat.” Hence, if it is possible to under- 
stand popery, he did. But when delivering a course 
of lectures to the students at Rome, he began to 
examine the decrees of the Council of Trent, and, 
coming to the doctrine of tradition, at once saw the 
difference between Romanism and the Bible. Just 
then some person still unknown lent him a Protes- 
tant Bible and a tract. He was soon fully satisfied 
that Rome had abandoned the Bible, and he deter- 
mined to abandon Rome. As, however, a public 
proclamation of his intention would have cost him 
his life, he set his parish of 12,000 in order, and then 





Several asked at once that the bill might be put on 


his resignation. Rome sent her ablest men to be- 
seech his return, but it was in vain. 


He soon went to Malta and began to preach his 


new doctrine. He also founded areligious paper, and 
wrote many tracts. 
gees, he fled to Geneva. 
books, and preached. Soon after he went to Turin 
and joined the Waldensian Church, and in 1863 
became the editor of L’ Eco della Veritd, which 
position, and a professorship in the Waldensian The- 
ological Seminary, he occupied at the time of his 
death. He has written more Protestant books than 
all the other Italians combined, and was just pre- 
paring a large work to include the whole contro- 
versy between Protestanism and Catholicism. Now 
that he is gone, it is feared that L’ Heo della Veritd, 
the only religious paper of any importance in Italy, 
will lose one-half its circulation during the present 
year. 


In 1850, with other Italian refu- 
Here he lectured, wrote 


In a word, I may say that his familiarity with 


Italy, his rare ability, and his popularity among the 
Italians, render his loss irreparable. 


I mentioned above that the remains were taken 


by the police ; for, notwithstanding the liberal policy 
of the Government and the freedom which is rapidly 
dawning on the country, still there are many phe- 
nomena quite incomprehensible to an American 
citizen. 


It is still the infallible doctrine proclaimed by the 


Pope, and reiterated with vehemence by all his ret- 
inue, and most credulously accepted by the great 


mass of the people, that the soul of a person buried 


in other than sacred or consecrated ground is 
damned. Hence, as they will not allow Protestants 
to bury in Catholic cemeteries, they are all lost. 
Not only so, but thus far it has been almost impos- 


sible for Protestants to procure a spot for the burial 


truth and the uncertain state of things in Italy. 
An evangelist had been preaching in one of the 
southern cities. Afterthe exercises, a wealthy gen- 
tleman from a neighboring town invited him to 
preach to his townsmen. The invitation was accept- 
ed. The evangelist was the recipient of every 
favor from the Italian, who took him to his own 
home and proposed to pay him a salary for his ser- 
vices. The meetings, thus patronized by this influ- 
ential citizen, grew more and more popular. One 
day, while walking with the évangelist, said the 
Italian, “We Christians ought to have a church, 
and I will give the land and half the sum required 
for the building.” The evangelist manifested great 
satisfaction, but added, “ You say, ‘we Christians.’ 
Do you think you are a Christian?” “Yes; I be- 
heve the whole story of salvation as it is told in the 
New Testament, and I am trying to live by faith.” 
“But,” replied the other, “if you are a Christian, 
you should not swear. I hear you take the name of 
God in vain sometimes.” “ Yes,” said he, “but I 
hope soon to overcome the habit. We are taught 
to blaspheme, you know, as soon as we can talk. 
Still, with the help of God, I shall conquer.” So 
the news that this man had become a Christian 
spread far and wide. Some time after, when attempt- 
ing to settle an account with a neighbor, there being 
some little difficulty, which resulted in angry words 
on both sides—whether he suddenly lost .all confi- 
dence in his ability to control himself, and this led 
to the fatal act or not, I am unable to say—he 
took a dagger and pierced himself to the heart. 
Of course the priests, who had been watching 
the whole movement with intense interest, were 
now exultant. They called the people together in 
the churches, and discoursed at length upon the 
end which speedily overtakes all such as forsake 
the Church to become heretics; this was the 
fruit of Protestantism; the quiver of the Almigh- 
ty was full of arrows to shoot down all who rebel 
against the truth; furthermore, as this man had 
lived like a dog, he must be buried as such in 
the field, or by the roadside; his heretical bones 
could not repose in sacred soil. The evangelist was 
in imminent peril ofhis life. It was proclaimed that 
he must be shot. But the love of Christ makes a 
a man without weapons equal to a thousand armed 
men, and with as much assurance as if he had been 
among friends rather than enemies, he went to the 
Prefect and demanded the privilege of placing the 
body of the dead man in the cemetery until other 
arrangements could be made. His arguments pre- 
vailed. The day came for the funeral. The mass of 
the people had completely drifted off from their 
moorings on angry waves of excitement, bayonets 
bristled, and the community again demanded that 
the disturber of the peace should be put to death. 
It was arainy day, still the town was emptied of 
its inhabitants, who were all at the grave eager for 
the murder of the evangelist. But he, when the ap- 
propriate time came, turning to the multitude, an- 
nounced his willingness to die, but claimed the priv- 
ilege of first making some remarks. They expected 
that he would defend himself, but instead, having 
offered up a short prayer, he preached a sermon. His 
theme was, “Christ the sinner’s friend.” The ef- 
fect of the word of God was overwhelming. The 
infuriated mob, mollified, controlled, and vanquished, 
retired. The evangelist stood still, and saw the 
“ glory of the Lord.” 





quietly left for Ancona, from which place he sent in 
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of their dead; as is the fact still here in Florence. _ 
In this connection, I shall relate an incident, which Ss e : 
may in some measure both illustrate the power of = 
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IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 
——_—<@——— 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
—>——_ 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; . 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sur 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


‘* I'm sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because ’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
‘* Because, you see, I love you!” 
Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing, 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and bis loss, 
Like her, because they love him. 
—Young Folks, 








WHAT THE CHILDREN DID AT THE 
OLD BROWN HOUSE. 
—- > —— 


Long ago—longer than any of the little folks who 
read the children’s column in Tae Curistian UNIon 
can remember—there stood, in a one-sided sort of a 
town, on the west bank of the Hudson, an old brown 
house. 

I see little Luoy and roguish Nep look up into moth- 
er’s eyes while she reads to them; and Nep says: 
‘* That's a funny way to begin a story. Who cares if 
there was an old brown house, avd a one-sided sort of a 
town ?” But Luoy says: ‘‘ Wait until we hear who 
lived there, and what the people did.” 

That is sensible, Lucy, and I will tell you that Aunty 
Spear lived up-stairs in the old brown house, and 
Pompey and JANE, two good old colored people, lived 
down-stairs. Now, Iam only going to take you up- 
stairs on the high stoop, in this part of the story, and 
tell you about the little gatherings there were there on 
Saturday afternoons, when there was no school. 
Mazza and Lucy and Mary and Kare, and sometimes 
Fanny and Emiry—little girls who lived in some of 
the statelier houses of the neighborhood—made this 
old stoop their play-place. Aunty Spzar was so good, 
and loved the little ones so well, that, although her 
door-sill and all the boards were scrubbed as clean as 
clean could be in the morning, she only said, ‘‘ Wipe 
your feet, children, on that bit of carpet before you 
come up the steps ;” and they never forgot it; for not 
one of them would make good aunty trouble. 

These little girls did a great many funny things when 
they were together here. They brought their dolls, and 
played come-to-see, and had tea-parties, and told stories, 
and sang together the ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,” 
which was the only book of good poetry they had for 
children in that long-ago time ; and as these little girls 
were all from good Chnistian families, they sometimes 
played they were a family, and one was a father and 
another a mother ; and while mother held the baby on 
her knee, and the rest all looked grave, the father 
would read in the Bible, and give out a hymn, which 
they would sing, or read as if it were a prayer, and 
this they called family worship. Then they would 
have breakfast, and, that over, there would be a great 
bustle preparing for school. The father or the mother 
would turn school-teacher, and, if I have not forgotten, 
they used the rod much more frequently than is cus- 
tomary in this day. 

There were two windows looking out from the house 
on this play-place; and although they were shaded 
by snowy curtains, and all was so still behind them 
that you might imagine the old house gone to sleep, and 
these the closed eyelids, yet it was not so; Aunty 
Spear sat there with her knitting, and if an unkind 
word met her ear, she would draw the curtain aside, 

and her grieved look would speak reproof though she 
said not a word. 

; oe bey oe book called the New Hagland 

pee va i there were some quaint old verses 

‘imap aa among the rest some odd rhymes, ar- 

oe wemehiae If you never have seen this 

we aahenes or mother will tell you about it. There 
on P of Apam and Eve, with these rhymes 
n Avaw’s fall we sinned all.” and then the pi - 
& great Bible with tie 3 picture of 
: these, ‘‘'Thy life to mend, this book 
attend ;” and 
Pay 80 on through the entire alphabet. 
day, when the children were playing school, 
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these rhymes were given as a lesson, each little girl re- 
peating a couplet, and I think Aunty Spear heard them, 
and took an idea from it, for the curtain was drawn 
back as soon as the lesson was over, and her pleasant 
face appeared at the window, calling, ‘‘ Children, 
come here, all of you.” She had sometimes called one 
or two at a time into her presence to receive some nice 
slices of cake, or a little pitcher of milk, or a cup of 
sugar, with which to supply their tea-table; but now 
the wonder was that she called all; and hastily they 
answered to the pleasant invitation. 

“T have just thought,” said good auntie, “of a 
pleasant entertainment for you, and I want you all to 
promise me that next Ssturday you will each come to 
your play-school with a text of Scripture to repeat be- 


long enough to hear you repeat them, and if you like 
it, and think it pleasant, you shall on the next week 
learn one commencing with B, and then another with 
C, until you have gone quite through the alphabet, 
|when you will have twenty-six verses of precious 
Scripture in your minds, besides all the other enjoyment 
you get out of these visits to the old brown house.” 

The children were very much delighted with the pro- 
posal, and each promised to look for some nice text be- 
ginning with A, and to be sure to know it. 

You would have been pleased to see them on the next 
Saturday, ranged along against the side of the house, 
on the rude seat of the old stoop, and very demurely 
calling Aunty Spear, ‘‘ Please, ma'am, we are all in 
school.” Then, with a loving smile, aunty appeared, 
and heard Lucy, who was the oldest, repeat, ‘‘ A wise 
son maketh a glad father,” and Mary, who came next, 
‘* All that a man hath he will give for his life,” and 
Emiy, ‘‘ All unrighteousness is sin,” and so on down 
to little Karz, who was the youngest of them all, and 
so much of a wag that she could hardly keep from 
mingling mischief with her most sacred performances, 
and only repeated as her text, ‘‘ Amen and amen.” 

Aunty tried to look grave, and to speak a reproving 
word; but she knew that underlying this love of fun 
there was in little Katiz’s heart a desire to be good, 
and she loved her dear!y, though she was not blind to 
her faults. 

And now was brought out a little treat, an apple for 
each ; for a good gentleman, who was informed of 
Aunty Spear’s plan for the children, had promised that 
each week, if they repeated their texts perfectly, they 
should have a little present of something which began 
with the same letter of the alphabet; so when they 
came with the text B, they had a bun, and C, a cake, 
and D, a doll. 

And now I leave my little readers to guess what else 
he gave them, and perhaps they will think this such a 
a pleasant and profitable way of spending a little time 
every week that they may go and do likewise. 

If I was quite sure you would like this story, and 
that Mr. Curistian Union would give me room for an- 
other, I would tell you, next week, about a quilting- 
party these same little girls attended at Pompry and 
JANE’s, down-stairs in the old brown house. 8. 


————— 











Miscellany. 








POEMS OF BELLS.—I11. 
——<—— 


When, last week, we revived from a too-long silence 
Father Prout’s exquisitely musical Bells of Shandon, it 
was for the sake of their own beauty, and without any 
plan of following up the theme. But there is some- 
thing in the music of the Bells to which the hearts of 
so many of the noblest poets have responded, pouring 
forth rich streams of poetry and melody, that we are 
satisfied that a surprising store of poetical treasures may 
be gathered by following up their sound—especially if, 
as We go on, we may court upon our readers’ assistance 
in bringing to light poems of whose existence we do not 
know, or whose whereabouts we may not otherwise be 
able to trace. 

It would be hard to find any theme dear to the poets 
which has occasioned a greater diversity of thought and 
of treatment. ‘From crib to shroud,” in scenes of 
festivity, of sadness, of grief, of horror, of peace, of 
turmoil, in the cradle-song, the epithalamium, the burial- 
march, in the secret emotions of a silent soul, or the 
fierce outbreaks of turbulent throngs, whatever else may 
pass unheeded, the bell makes itself heard and strikes a 
responsive chord. No one who has a well conducted 
infancy to look back upon can carry his meriory to the 
time when he was unaware of the lady with rings on 
her fingers and bells on her toes, or of the appeal in 

Ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy’s in the well. 
And before this rather feeble peal can quite die away, 
he must hear the echoes of Bow Bells summoning 
Whittington to ‘“‘Turn again,” and, from the mourn- 
ful dirge of Cock Robin, the prompt response to the 
question— 
“* Who'll toll the bell?” 
“T,”’ said the bull, 
‘* Because I can pull— 
“T'll toll the bell” 
And on the heels of the bull naturally follows the fate 
of the love-lorn maritime swain of Faithless Sally 
Brown: 
His death, which happened in his birth, 
At forty-odd befel. 
They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell. 

It is natural that the first threads set up in the warp 
of life should be thus entwined, if rudely, with what is 
thenceforth to pervade its entire pattern, however infin- 
itely diversified, so intimately as we shall find the mu- 
sic of the bells to do. To this ubiquity of theirs in the 
vicissitudes of life the bells largely, perhaps primarily, 





ginning with A, and I shall be the school-mistress just | 


on this score are tersely embodied in the old inscrip- 
tion upon medisyval bells : 
‘‘Funera plango, 

Fulmina frango, 

Sabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, 

Dissipo ventos, 

Placo cruentos.” 
Next only to their universality comes the circumstance 
—probably by no means fortuitous, but arising from 
the genius of the language, or of the parent tongues 
whence it draws its lineage—that so many words in 
the poetry of bells are made up of sonorous and liquid 
sounds,—satisfying at once the requirements stated by 
Pog in his disquisition upon the long ¢ in his Raven's 
‘* Nevermore,” and—which, indeed, is exemplified in 
the double tristich above—the precept in Pors’s famous 
| onomatopoetic passage, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 





‘In this respect many poems of Bells—notably that of 
| Por’s which stands not merely facile princeps, but in 
| its own place absolutely alone—surpass anything in the 
‘language as well as the much quoted verses of Homer 
|and Vireit. We know only one poetical passage into 
| whose sound any other musical tones are transferred in 
'a@ manner at all comparable to that in which the notes 
‘of the bells have been by a score of English writers. 
This is that wonderful succession of spondees in the 
magnificent Dies Ire: 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


In a measure the same thing has been attained in the 


opeving verses of Prof. LoncreLtow's Curfew— 
Solemnly, mournfully, _ 
Dealing its dole. 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 
The Curfew Bell has a literature of its own, upon 
which we may possibly enter if the course of this ex- 
ploration shall serve sufficiently to disclose its extent. 
It recalls at once the opening of Gray's immortal 
Elegy, with a verse (the third) possessed of the singular 
property of being readable in almost any conceivable 
direction without detriment to the sense: ‘ 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plonghman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Let us close this rambling introduction—whose like, 
we may say for the reassurrance of our readers, we do 
not purpose making a feature of these papers-—with a 
curfew-poem by the first among living American sacred 


poets: 
THE CURFEW. 
BY THE RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 
In each New England village, 
At nine o'clock at night, 
Still rings old England's curfew, 
And says—put out the light! 
Then tell they to their children, 
Of long, long years ago, 
The tale ef Battle-Abbey, 
Hew they fought with shaft and bow. 


But here's another story 
New England wives may tell, 
How he that bade the curfew 
Heard an unbidden bell. 
And let the boy that listens 
Which best he liketh say, 
The bell that rings for darkness 
Or the bell that rings for day. 


When WILL1AM lay a-dying, 
All dull of eye and dim, 

And he that conquered HaroLp 
Felt one that conquered him, 

He recked not of the minutes, 
The midnight, or the morn, 

But there he lay, unbreathing 
As the babe that is still-born. 


But niente bell tolled ! 
He started from the swound, 
First glared, and then grew gentle, 
Then wildly ggared around. 
He dreamed ‘twas bell at even, 
To quench the Saxon’s coal, 
But ch, it was a curfew 
To quench his fiery soul. 


Now, prithee, holy father ! 
What means this bell, I pray? 
Is’t curfew-time in England, 
Or am I far away? 
God wot—it moves my spirit 
As if it e’en might be 
The bells of mine own city, 
In dear old Normandie. 


Ay, sir —thon art in Rouen, 
And ‘tis the prayer-bell’s chime 

In the steeple of St. Mary’s 
That tolls the hour of prime! 

Then bid them pray for WILLIAM, 
And may the Virgin-born, 

In the church of His sweet mother, 
Hear their praying, this blest morn. 


Little dream the kneeling people 
Who joins them in their prayers! 
They deem not stout King WILLIAM 
Their paternoster shares : 
Nor see they how he lifteth 
With theirs bis dying hand— 
The hand that from the Saxon 
Tore the crown of fair England! 


Nor heard they, as responding 
To their chanting oft he sighed, 
Till rose their de profundis, 
And the mighty Norman died : 
But I have thought, who knoweth, 
But if that early toll, 
Like the contrite malefactor's, 
Moved a dying sinner’s soul ! 


In two worlds—the Anglo-Saxon 
Hears yet the curfew knell : 

Oh, might we learn from WILLIAM 
That soul-awaking hell ! 

Then should the sound that covers 
At night the cheery coal, 

Stir too the morning embers 





owe their constant appearance in poety. Their claims 


Of worship in the soul. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
—_—@——. 


UxcovgreD Tracks.—The recent capture of a crip, 
inal well illustrates the fact that when a man does po 
leave the tracks of his feet upon this muddy world, j, 
will be none the less sure to stamp upon it some OUtling 
of babit or taste whereby he can be followed. 

Two years ago a forged check for $75,000 was go. 
cepted at the City Bank. The only clue given the q.. 
tective was a rude pen-and-ink sketch made by a clerk 
from memory, and the fact that the unknown swing 
came to the bank with a ‘*fine-looking horse.” Recep, 
transactions in horseflesh were immediately inyeg;, 
gated. A Mr. Livinesron was found to have bougiy 
** fine-looking horses.” ‘* Fine-looking horses” werg 
traced to Buffalo, and thence to an inland farm, where 
the officer came face to face with the original of the 
pen-and-ink-sketch, upon whom were found $10,009 jy 
bills of the City Bank. 

Untvcky Fripay.—The popular superstition regar). 
ing Friday is so strong in France that there is a cp. 
siderable decrease of patronage upon all the routes y; 
travel on that day. This is a ‘‘ statistical fact.”—.\;,, 
and Queries. 

IupeerFrect Trust.—A correspondent of the 7ridun; 
says he has been recently placed in the very trying 
dilemma of having to choose between ‘a Darrel of 
apples for my family and the daily Tribune.” “| 
have,” he goes on to say, ‘concluded to subscribe for 
the 7ridune and trust Providence for the apples.” His 
decision is very uncomplimentary to the Tribune, for 
it is based upon the theory that Providence would cer- 
| tainly give a man apples, because they are good for 
| Lim, but could not be trusted to supply him with the 
| Tribune, because it would do him harm. Is a slight 
material advantage, such as a barrel of apples, likely to 
be a more beneticent gift in the eyes of Providence 
than a great moral and spiritual infiuence?—J, y, 
Times. 

**ComMPARISONS ARE Opiovs.”—Sometimes they are 
still worse. A Cincinnati paper says that ‘‘if the 
sermons of Ep. P. Hammonp were printed in parallel 
columns with the preaching of our Saviour, the parables 
of the one would equal (!) the anecdotes of the other.” 
The comparison is finely illustrated by the report of 
one of these ‘‘anecdotes ” which was of a ‘‘ judgment” 
of God upon a Universalist minister in the shape of 
paralysis of the tongue. Is there any parable equal to 
that ? 

—Your ‘Alaska sable ” furs, gentle lady, were once 
worn by that plebeian personage, the skunk.— Advance. 


Expensive Livinc.—Dr. Oscoop writes to the Ever- 
ing Post: **It is remarkable how little respectability 
depends upon mere money getting and spending in the 
most cultivated parts of Europe. I have visited a gen- 
tleman in Berlin in frugal rooms on the third floor, and 
found him courtly and refined, and not only moving in 
the best society, but a favored guest at the King's 
table. I confess to thinking our American ladies 
the handsomest on earth, and I have no quarrel with 
beauty or any other gift of God, but Iam sure that they 
would be no less dear to man if they were less expen- 
sive. Encourage industry that earns a fair 
income and the economy that gives it a fair market; 
make it possible for young people to marry and live in 
comfortable houses.” Who does not say, Amen ? 

Tue Franxine Privirece 1x Russta.—An English 
paper says that the Russian Post-office does not pay 
expenses, owing to the immense amount of official cor- 
respondence which goes free. On the Ist of January 
there was a change, however. In the times of NicHo.as 
Russian officials enjoyed, practically. the privilege oi 
travelling for nothing. They never gave more than 3 
ruble (as a fee to the guard) for a ride of 400 miles. 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. A Russian journal 
declares that the present system (of paying) is ‘‘hu- 
miliating.” 

A So.prer-Motner.—A German paper gives an ac- 
count of an incident which occurred on the occasion of 
a civil marriage in Algeria. The official desired the 
consent and signature of the mother of the bride, and 
asked if she were present. A loud bass voice answered 
‘** Yes.” The mayor looked up and saw a tall soldier. 
‘Let her come here; her signature is necessary.” To 
the astonishment of all, the soldier approached the 
mayor, saluted in military fashion, and said, *‘ You ask 
for the mother of the bride. She stands before you.” 
**T can take no proxy,” said the officer. The soldier 
replied: ‘*My name is Marta L. I have been thirty- 
six years in service and have been promoted tothe rank 
of sergeant. Here are my papers, permission to wear 
uniform, and nomination as sergeant.” The sensation 
on the verification of these statements can be imsag- 
ined. 

Fox Huntixe 1x Enetranp.—Says the Pall Mil 
Gazette: ‘* The spectacle of a hundred grown-up met 
galloping madly across hedges and ditches in pursuit of 
a small beast kept for the purpose is not free from 
absurdity. Like other things which have served the 
order of things from which they arose, it is destined to 
decline in an uncongenial atmosphere. If the fox- 
hunter's sensibilities were keener, he would not derive 
pleasure when he knows that he is killing an animal by 
a long process of torture, and it is desirable that he 
should reach this pitch of tenderness.” 


A New Name ror Satan.—According to the London 
Daily News, at a sort of semi-religious gathering of 
cosiermongers at the house of the superintendent of 8 
city mission, a costermonger named Paine made a2 
appeal in plain Janguage, drawing his illustrations from 
the incidents of his own trade as a “chummy,” and 
spoke familiarly to his audience of the devil as ‘* Jemmy 
Squarefoot.” 

How Tuey Epiry Ont Anotner.—The correspondent 
of the London Zimes at Rome says: ** Numerous it- 
quiries in good quarters have failed to elicit particular 
information as to the substance of these addresses (st 
the Gcumenical Council), or even as to the side on 
which they wre delivered. Ihave no doubt that not § 
sentence reaches the understandings of the hearers, aD 
much does not even reach the outward ears. Evel 
with the closest attentioa an Italian has great difficulty 
in understanding a Greek or a Spaniard speaking Latin. 
In that vasi hall 700 Fathers can do little else than listen 
to the rolling echoes and ask, ‘ What are the wild waves 
a As much sense could be made out of a storm 
at sea. 


German Joxes.—In the Fiegende Blaetter we find the 
following ‘‘ staid and respectable ” German jokes: 

Assessor.—‘‘ How is it, Miss, that you gave your ag¢ 
to the Register as only twenty-five? I was born tbe 
same year with yourself, and being thirty-nine, it must 
be ” Young Lady.—‘‘Ah! but you see, 
Assessor, you have lived much faster than I.” 
Querist.—‘‘ How is this, Herr Doctor, that I read_of 
Mr. Huser’s death in the paper! Did you not say that 
you could onteiaty cure him?” Physician.—** You 
did not, then, visit Mr. Huser the last day of his life. 
If you had, you would have been convinced that be 
died oured /” 
Crxic Cant.—Sentimental 
an objectionable thing, 


literature is undoubtedly 





but there is thing still 
An affectation of superiority to all ‘emotion is 
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the cant of certain modern writers. It is a cant as un- 
healthy in its origin, as hypocritical in its pretences, as 
morbid in development, and as disastrous in its effects 
as any that ever existed.—London Daily News. 


Mr. Peasopy’s SPECULATIONS IN CONFEDERATE 
Bonps.—Being among a party of friends at a gentle- 
man’s house in this city one evening, one of the party 
remarked to Mr. Pzasopy that he had read something 
in a newspaper that day to the effect that he sympathiz- 
ed with the South during the war, and made money by 
speculating in Confederate bonds. Mr. Peanopy im- 
mediately jumped to his feet and denied the insinuation 
with great earnestness and much apparent feeling. He 
said be had read similiar paragraphs in the newspapers 
pimself, and he was utterly at a loss to know how such 
an impression could have got abroad. So far from say- 
ing anything or doing anything during the war to justify 
such an imputation, he said that he had uniformly and 
from the start condemned the course of the South in 
taking up arms against the Government, and had over 
and over again sacrificed his own interests and injured 
pis reputation among his Engllsh friends and associates 
by his unwavering adherence to the advocacy of the 
cause of the North. ‘‘ As for speculating in Confede- 
rate bonds,” said he, ‘‘ the only money that I made out 
of the South during the war was made in this way: 
Agents of the Confederate Government called on me 
and importuned me to use my influence in negotiating a 
loan for the Confederacy in England. I immediately and 
peremptorily refused to have anything to do with it, and 
told them that in my opinion any American ought to be 
ashamed to have anything to do with an attempt to 
preak up and destroy such a government as they enjoy- 
ed. Finding that I would have nothing to do with their 
ponds, they sought aid elsewhere. The sympathies of 
many English capitalists were with them, and they 
finaily succeeded in enlisting four or five men of large 
means in their scheme, and a meeting was held, at 
which they were to close the negotiations for a loan of 
$75,000,000 to the Confederacy, receiving its bonds 
therefor at fifty cents onthe dollar. Just before the 
final papers were to be signed, one of the capitalists re- 
marked to the company that, before he affixed his sig- 
nature, he thought he would go down and consult his 
friend Peanopy, and see what he thought of it. Another 
of the party said he would do the same thing, and they 
both came to me, told me what had been done, and 
asked my advice. Said I, ‘ Gentlemen, why will you 
pay fifty cents on the dollar for these bonds, when, by 
waiting one year, you can get them for twenty-five or 
thirty cents on the dollar ?’ 

‘© Youdo not believe, do you, Mr. Pgagopy, replied 
one of the gentlemen, ‘ that these bonds can be bought 
a year hence for that price?’ 

“¢T certainly do,’ 1 replied; ‘and to prove that Iam 
sincere, I will stipulate to sell youa million dollars 
worth in one year from to-day at twenty-five cents on 
the dollar.’ 

‘¢ They both then agreed that they would have nothing 
more to do with the loan, but to show that they had no 
faith in what I said about the future value of the bonds, 
they were both anxious to accept my offer, and require 
me to reduce my stipulation to writing. Ididso. The 
year came round, the Confederate bonds were worth 
less than even I anticipated. But, gentlemen, I held 
them to their bargain, and received $60,000 from them 
in fulfilment of it, which was all the money I ever 
made by speculating in the bonds of the Confederacy.” 
—N. Y. Limes. 


Joun WESLEY AND His Wire.—Mr. Grorcre Dawson, 
in alate lecture in London onthe great founder of 
Methodism, gave the following details. When WxsLEyY 
settled he said, ‘* It would be more useful to marry.” 
There is nothing like giving that sort of pretty facing to 
your wishes. I have known a friend, when he was go- 
ing to move from a little living to a large one, say that 
it was because he was going to ‘‘a larger sphere of use- 
fulness.” A certain witty man used to say that when- 
evera clergyman went from a little living toa large 
one, he did so because he had gota call, but that he 
would want a ‘‘ good loud hollo to take him froma 
large to a little living.” Wrstry married a widow, 
who, through her jealousy, led him a life of wretched- 
ness and misery. At last his spirit was up, and he 
wrote her, ‘‘ Know me and know yourself. Suspect me 
no more ; provoke me no more; do not any longer con- 
tend for mastery, for power, money, or praise ; be con- 
tent tobe a private insignificant person known and 
loved by God and me.” It was not likely that a woman 
would be pleased at being recommended to be an insig- 
nificant person. After twenty years of disquietude she 
one day left him. He bore it philosophically. He went 
even beyond it—he took his diary, and put the most 
pithy entry into it I ever met with in a diary ; Non eam 
religui, non demist, non revocabo, which may be trans- 
lated thus: ‘I did not leave her ; I did not send her 
away ; I shan’t send for her back.” And so ended the 
marriage life of Joun WESLEY. 


Fairy Prwr.—Family pride notoriously takes the 
oddest ways sometimes of asserting itself. The little 
London gamin, in Punch, exults over a ragamuffin 
companion on the ground that ‘‘ my mother can whop 

our mother.” <A still odder illustration came, not very 
ong since, under our knowledge. There was a family 
living in Paris—we shall not say from what land they 
came, but they were not French, and they habitually 
talked the language of the Anglo-Saxon race—and this 
family one evening received a visit from a dashing Eng- 
lish lady novelist, who has a French name and is fond 
of writing romances about delightfully wicked young 
heroes. The hostess, during the course of the evening’s 
Conversation, spoke in language of admiration about 
one of the fair novelist’s most delicious and diabolical 
characters, and then said, meditatively, “‘ He quite re- 
minds me of my brother Epwarp.” ‘* Your brother ? 
him whom I met here ?” asks the novelist, with a slight 
expression of wonder and scorn in her tones. “‘ Yes ; 
don’t you think there is a resemblance?” ‘“* Why, my 
dear Mrs, —, your brother seems to me just a good, res- 
pectable pere de famille.” ‘*I beg your pardon,” rejoins 
the matron, with flashing eyes; he is nothing of the sort, 
and if these girls were not present I could tell you things 
of my brother which would positively astonish you.” 
The creatrix of charming wickedness had nothing to do 
but to bow her head and seem gracefully to admit (al- 
though in her heart she didn’t believe it) that her host- 
€ss8 brother Epwarp was just as great a scoundrel as 
the most popular of her own heroes. — The Galaxy. 


Ph... Pork Borep.—We learn from a French paper 
at the Council has attracted to Rome not only prelates, 
ut ladies from all countries. These last are the most 
persevering When they can approach the Pope. At a 
public audience in came an American lady. She got 
= armful of rosaries blessed. ‘‘ Is that all?” said 
= magn of Catholicity, patiently. ‘Your photograph, 
cael aoe, I beg.” ‘* Here it is. What more do you 
1X. host Your name at the foot of the carte.” Pius 
<e Hesitated. He did not like it, but the spirit of sac- 
a ce came to his aid—he resigned himself ; he signed 
Fs — __* Have you another favor to ask?” ‘‘ Holy 
rics er, give me the pen with which you wrote your au- 
pe bs This time the excellent old man lost all pa- 
pear Here, madam, take the penholder, and—take 
€ inkstand also.” The American lady wrapped all up 
&u ld newspaper, opened her travelling bag, put in 


THE MERRY HOUR. 

—_—@——. 
—At last week’s Yale Alumni dinner, at which Hon. 
Wu. M. Evarts presided, Mr. James C. CARTER, President 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, was called upon to re- 
spond to the toast of “ Our Sister Institutions.” In the 
course of his remarks he alluded to the distinguished career 
of Mr. Evagts, and put in a claim in behalf of the Harvard 
toashare inits honors, ‘ For,” said he, “ while the keel 
of the good ship was laid in New Haven, and the timbers 
and frame-work and solid hull are to be credited to Yale, the 
armament was taken aboard at the Harvard law-school.”’ 
At the conclusion of his speech Mr. EVARTS replied that 
he was willing to confess that he had gained the solid parts 
of his education at Yale, and that he had gone to Harvard 
to take aboard the brass. 
Whereupon Mr. CARTER begged to ask to which part of 


oe _— the ex-Attorney-General attributed his success 
in life! 


—Here is a correspondent’s anecdote of President Lrx- 
COLN for the Merry Hour column of THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 
‘Passing the White House one day, I met near the front 
door three ladies—a mother and charming daughter by the 
name of TowLE with a friend from Boston—and they ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that I would turn about and, if 
possible, get them an introduction to the President. I con- 
sented, of course, and no sooner sent in my card with word 
that we had called merely to see the President and present 
our respects, than we were admitted. Mr. Lincoln was 
alone in his office, and received us in his usual cordial and 
pleasant manner, After afew words of gencral conversa- 
tion—we did not stop to be seated—he stepped toward Miss 
TOWLE and familiarly asked her age. Receiving from her 
the correct answer, with a roguish look down into her face, 
said he, ‘Isn't it almost time for some young manto take 
Towle?” A hearty laugh followed all round, and we took our 
leave of the good President, delighted with our short visit.” 


—A funny story from the London clubs about VEr- 
Non Hakcovrt, the “Historicus” of the London Times, has 
got into the newspapers. Four gentlemen were discussing 
the subject of bores, each declaring that he knew the most 
disagreeable man in the world, and the dispute growing 
animated, it was agreed that the four bores should be brought 
together at dinner. Accordingly the day was appointed, 
and each gentleman agreed to bring his bore to the Star and 
Garter, at Richmond, where covers were to be laid for eight. 
The hour arrived and three carriages dreve up to the door of 
the famous inn, each with but one occupant. Three of the 
four gentlemen had been disappointed in their man. through 
a previous engagement. At length the fourth carriage came, 
and out of it stepped Mr. VeRNoN Harcourt. ‘“ Hang the 
fellow,” said the other three in chorus, as the fourth gentle- 
man followed, ‘“ he has brought my bore !” 


—The following advertisement for the recovery of a 
red calf was actually published, says Lippincott’s Magazine, 


in a paper of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, in the sum- 
mer of 1869: 


LOST.—A Calf Ret. His two behind legs was White. He wa 
ashe calf. Everybody what catches him gids tree Dollars. ‘ 


—The worst form of indigestion is that which arises 
from having to eat one’s own words. This causes more pain 
than inability to stomach other people’s.—London Feeman. 


[From the Tomahawk, London. | 


—We rejoice to learn that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is better. What (as the French world would say) 
would the English Church do without its Tete / 


—It is rumored that the Pasha of Egypt has at 
length dived into the mind of the Sultan and found the kev 
to the mystery of that Sovereign's wrath. On this account 
his Highness will still be known (by consent of his liege 
lord) as the clever Key diver ! (Kediveh ?) 


[From Judy, London] 
—A lawyer is an individual who deals in—but does 

not always deal out—equity. . 
dog was worth ten guineas, what was his kennel-worth ? 
his attaining the peerage— Lord Sel-kirk. 

(From Fun, London.) 
their national ‘“ bull’ for the blunder-bus. 
is in the eating.” But how aboat “ pie” in a proof ? 
whose chests are affected ? 


The Vest. 


at!” 


get a crown on the three heads? 


[From Punch, London.} 
SraTzoraFt.—Her Majesty’s ships of war. 


only provisional. 


Obscura. 


in love! 
PREDICTIONS FOR i870. 


gagements in all quarters of the world. 


English. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


= : ry . ‘ * ,. | But when you come to grapes, and pears, and plums, there this 
Question in Arithmetic—If Sir Watter Scort's She gives her visitors | the crust, slow but sure. 








The Emperor of the French will have a new sct of studs 
and a new set of ministors. 

Macav.ay’s New Zealander, MoLiIEReE’s Frenchman who 
had been talking prose all bis life without knowing it, Syp- 
NEY SMITH’s bishop who has yet to be roasted alivein a 
railway carriage, Mrs. GRUNDY, Mrs. PARTINGTON, with her 
mop, the British Lion aud Constitution, and other old 


friends, will be all about again and get into the papers. 
SC ETT ET CRED 


Horticultural. 

















THE TIME TO PLANT. 


Who shall decide when practical horticulturists disa- 
gree? That there must be a proper timeto plant no one 
will doubt, for have we not Scriptural authority to that ef- 
fect in the second chapter of Ecclesiastes? Butit is surpris- 
ing to see how many good authorities are in favor of fall 
planting, and how many others, equally good, advocate 
spring as the proper season. The difficulty is that when- 
ever anykody finds himself satisfied that a certain season is 
the best, he at once lays down a corresponding rule, and all 
his friends and adherents take it as unalterable. Rules for 
practice can, in the nature of things, be applicable only in 
special localities or under special conditions. 

Let us look at a few undoubted facts. During the month 
of October, or a little earlier or later, according to degrees 
of latitude, the soil, to the depth of a foot or so, averages ten 
degrees warmer than the air. This very naturally tends to 
favor the growth of roots and to check the growth of 
branches or buds. Thus nature throws the balance of power 
on the side of the roots to enable them to hold during the 
gales of winter, and have alittle the start of the upper- 
growth when spring opens. On the other hand, in thespring 
the soil is colder than the air, and the sun infuses life into 
the twigs and branches before it warms the soil sufficiently 
to bring the roots forward. ‘aking these conditions into 
account, it is natural that plants which are moved in spring 
should show signs of vigorous growth at first, followed by a 
period of wilting, or death, because it is almost certain that 
the roots will be more or less mutilated in moving, and as a 
consequence, the top-growth gets ahead of the roots when 
the season opens, and has to pay for it afterwards. 

If moved in the fall, immediately after apparent growth 
ceases, the warmth of the soil continues its good offices for 
the roots, and the chances are that they will be able to do 
their part in early spring. 

The inferences which we draw from these facts are, that 
trees which are planted in the fall must have the warmth 
about their roots preserved as much as possible, while those 
which are planted in spring must not only be ext back, but 
every means must be employed to produce a timely warmth 
about the roots. 
Theoretically, therefore, fall-planted trees would seem to 
have the advantage, but the question of personal conveni- 
ence has strong claims, and there is no doubt that planting 
or transplanting may be successfully managed at either 
season. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT. 


We make a few extracts from the letter of an enthu- 
siastic correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser. He 
begins by saying that what he remembers of the San Jose 
Valiey is—*‘ Fruit.” 
“This superb valley is a vast fruit-orchard. There are acres 
aud acres of pears, and apples, and peaches, and plams, and 
grapes, and nectarines, and figs, and blackberries, and strawber- 
ries. The orchards are open to anybody, and I have been driven 
through miles and miles of avenues bordered with heavily-laden 
trees. Let me see: in one gentleman's grounds I found English 
walnuts, sweet and bitter almonds, two varieties of figs, an acre 
of blackberries, more than an acre of strawberries, half a dozen 
each of peaches and plums, an abundance of nectarines, ripening 
bananas, limes and oranges, seven or eight varicties of grapes, as 
many more of pears, and more than I could number of apples. 
He said he was not doing much in fruit—nor was he: and yet a 
hundred bushels was rotting under his trees. ... The Califor- 


every visitor from the East —California apples are dry and insipid. 


State may challenge the world. ... 
fresh fruit at every meal of every day in the year; she produces it 


nians do not like to admit the fact, but my testimony is that of 


a few minutes, which no insect life can survive, and in 
which the most inveterate smoker will find himself ineon- 
venienced. 


—Drcayep Branoues on old grape-vines should be 
cut off as close and as clean as possible. If the wound is a 
large one, it should be covered with wax, as a wound heals 
very slowly on a grape-vine. 

—Firrb Mice have not been driven by cold and 
snow to subsist on the bark of fruit-trees this winter, but 
it is not too late, even now, for them to begin their destruc- 
tive attacks. Tarred paper, or felt, such as is used under 
the slate of roofs and under the clapboards of wooden 
houses, is highly recommended as a protection for such 
trees. A strip a foot wide, and wrapped in two thicknesses 
around the tree just above the ground, and tied, is sufficient. 
The same paper can be used for several successive seasons if 
it is put in a secure place when taken from the trees in the 
spring. 

—TuE GREENHOUSES, or any room which is devoted 
to plants, and in which they are expected to thrive, should 
have a mean temperature of 60° to 65° during daylight, and 
should not be suffered to fall lower than 45° or 50° during 
the night. Plants which are cultivated in rooms used by 
the family are apt to suffer greatly for want of ventilation. 
A sudden cooling of the air is, however, to be avoided. 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








TRANSMISSION OF Cotor.—Professor TYNDALL, in his 
fourth lecture at the Royal Institution upon “ Light,” 
asked, ‘* Why is blue glass blue ?” and answered it by placing 
a sheet of blue glassin the path of the rays between the 
lamp and thespectrum; instantly it cut off all the rays of the 
spectrum but the blue, the rest of the space on the screen 
previously occupied by color being then all darkness. Blue 
glass, therefore, is blue because itquenches and cuts off all 
the colors of the spectrum but the blue rays. It is the same 
with blue liquids. In like manner red liquids, such as 
claret, quench all the rays in white light but the red ones, 
and these pass through. He then threw a small spectrum— 
from a round hole instead of a slit—upon the sereen, and by 
the interposition of another lens he obtained white light, 
thereby proving by synthesis that white light consists of 
many colors mixed together. Next he proved that most of 
the rays omitted by the sun, by the electric light, and by 
other luminous sources, are perfectly invisible to the eye. 
This is very interesting and conclusive so far as its goes, 
and yet the question remains, Why does a piece of glass cut 
off all rays except those of one color ? 


PREDICTION OF EaARTHQUAKES.—Herr F xs is the man 
who predicted the great tidal wave of October, which 
alarmed so many, but came to so little. He is an astronomer 
of no mean standing, and has published avery ingenious 
theory, sustained by mathematical calculations, showipg 
that earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are, or ought to be, 
periodical, being dependent on the same causes which raise 
ocean beds. The moon’s attraction takes effect on the 
interior molten fluids of our earth, and raises waves. which 
disturb the crust in a general course from eastward to west- 
ward, or break up the crust asa surface of ico might be 
broken over the sea. The molten condition of the interior 
of the earth has by no means been disproved, and remains 
the accepted belief of most scientific men; and this new 
theory predicated uponit may be true, although the failure of 
the author’s unfortunate prognostications will go far to 
destroy confidence in his reasonings—a warning to philoso- 
phers not to commit them to the danger of some sharp con- 
tradiction of their theories by forces and coming events 
which are beyond the control of their laboratories. 


Risz or Lanp.—Greenland is steadily falling—slower 
than the price of gold, however. Denmark is rising one foot 
in a century, 80 alsois Sweden. The coast of Memel has 
risen one foot four inches in the last thirty years. Tho 
coast of Pillau has sunk one and a half inches in the same 
time. Thus over the whole world are marked oscillations of 


Miscettany. --The moon, in certain positions, is 


Not ror THE Berrer.—We regret to see the Irish 
peasantry departing from old traditions, and abandoning | traveler without stint. 


A Typicat Question.—‘ The proof of the pudding | asked to take a couple of pears for refreshment as you ride along. 


What are the wild winds saying ?—‘‘I'll ’ave yer | splendor.” 


TureE Heaps Berrer THAN Onz.—It is announced 
in Paris that next year the profiles of the Empress and|and general appearance, that none but a botanist would 
Prince Imperial will be stamped on the coin of the realm as | class it with the other ferns common to our woods. Its 
well as that of Napoleon the Third. Indeed! Does this | rarity is one of its most charming peculiarities, for although 
arise from a desire to get the three heads on a crown, or to | it is found in various localities from Maine to Florida, there | solution of sulphate of Quinine will arrest the chemical rays 


From our Paris CorrEsPoNDENT.—We hope the | carried away such quantities that some faithful friend of na- 
new French Ministry will be permanent; but witn Leseur | ture, fearful of the extinction of the fern, introduced a bill 
and BuFFsr in it, no surprise can be felt if it is regarded as | for its protection in the State Legislature, which was passed, 


Montaigne AND Uttra-Montane.—Monraicne’s £s- 
says have often had the honor of translation, and now Ultra- 
Montane’s essays are about to receive the same honor, by 
the tanslation of Archbishop Manning—to the Cardinalate. 


An OrGAN oF ANTI-ENLIGHTENMENT.—A certain 
newspaper published at Rome is named the Camera Apos- 
toliea. This title shows it to be an official organ; but a 
more appropriate denomination would perhaps be, Camera 


—The most appropriate tirtle for Mr. GLapsronE on | with the least possible labor, and no apparent drain upon her 30,000 miles nearer the earth than at the farthest remove.— 


soil; year in and year out she buds, and blossoms, and ripens, and 
asks little aid but that of the air and the sun. The opulent mer- 


chant loads the plate of his guest with fruit; it isso abundant 2 a a 4 
and cheap that the little hotels of the mining villages serve the duction of so valuable a work The pictorial illustrations, 


You get your hatful of grapes for ten | it admits, are beyond anything that has been done in Eng- 
cents; your driver helps himself and his passengers from the | land. This acknowledgment iscreditable to the candor of the 
orchards on his route; when you pay for your dinner you are| Mail and only just to the Encyclopedia, which will prove 
invaluable for reference in all branches of science.—Meat is 
The strange: looking through the city market is invited to help| dear in England, while in South America cattle are killed 


The European Mail highly commends Zeli’s Encyclopedia, 
and compliments American enterprise as shown in the pro- 


Cooxngy Cons.—What is the best wind for those himself to whatever fruit he wants to eat. This is California] for their hides and the meat left to the wild beasts. To 


fruit: you find it everywhere—peaches red and velvety, pears | sostore the equilibrium great efforts are made to cure the 
with the color of geld, grapes of gress, and purple, sadamethyst | nest and transport it to the famishing poor of Great 
” . ritain. The result thus far has not been satisfactory, as all 

aire pin a ai = resources of ‘the culinary art failto make the product 
This beautiful native plant is so peculiar in its form | gither appetizing or less than tough, though it is cheap.— 
Plaster of Paris will not harden rapidly if a solution of 
borax is added tothe water. The time is proportioned to 
the amount of borax.—It has been widely published that a 


are few persons to whom it is familiar. One of the best-| of solar light, and that this substance will therefore suggest 
known resorts of this graceful plant is near East Windsor, | 5 valuable device for the dark rooms of photographers. The 
Conn., where it existedin such abundance that botanizing or | tryth of the statement has, however, been disproved by 
picnic parties came from all the vicinity in search of it, and | experiment in this country. 


PREVENTION oF Fever anp Acur.—Hall's Journal of 
Health says: ‘The sun-flower, planted around a house in a 
lccality where intermittents prevailed, was observed, before 


and Lygodwwm palmatum has achance once more to grow the war, by a gentleman connected with the United States 


and flourish without danger of wanton molestation. We Government to protect the whole family from that trouble- 
nnn naar see some sickness. Thesubject has been presented by M. Mar- 
The stalk is light-brown in color, very slender, and in @| 7,y to the French Society for the Promotion of the General 
state of natvre twines closely around small shrubs, climbing | pogjth, and the Italian Sanitary Officers have taken meas- 
to a height of two or three feet. Small branches alternate | | 10 to put the suggestion in operation in the most sickly 
onthe mainstem. These in turn throw off branches and |) ,,a)ities.” 
bear leaves, or fronds, at each division. Each of these fronds} 44 then refers to the fact that for a long time it has been 
is divided into several lobes. On the under-sides of the |p} own that a hedge of from ten to fifteen feet high acts as a 
small upper labes are the spore-cases, or seed-vessels. The protection, whatever the plant may be, showing “that tho 
grace and beauty of the plant render it a great favorite for absorption of miasm is not peculiar ‘to the sux-flower, but 


A Grammarian’s THoucHtT.—What a contrast there | decorative purposes, and it has been successfully trans-| tnot it is living vegetation; and, as there are other forms 
sometimes is between the adjective and its adverb! Reflect, 
for example, on the wide difference that exiits between the | very uncertain one. 
man who is constant in love and the man who is constantly 


planted, although its delicacy is such that the process is ®| ore luxuriant and more dense than the sun-flower, such 
growths are best.” This is very true but in the opinion of 

_Fumicatixa Gregennovuses is sometimes difficult | high authorities any screen whether of trees, or of boards, 
when they are high and roomy. A small sheet-iron cylin- | or even an elevation of land between a house and the pesti- 
der, about two feet high and ten inches in diameter, | lent marsh is equally effective. Absorption has less to do 


Peace will be generally maintained, but there will be en- | with a sliding-door near the bottom, will be found very ef-| with the matter than a mechanical cutting off of the poison- 


fectual. Throw in a handful of shavings, and then fill the | ous effluvium which, being once driven up to a level above 


The Queen’s speech will contain some queer Queen’s| cylinder nearly full of tobacco-stems. Do not press the| our heads, has not power todescend. Ata recent meeting 


stems down until your fire is well going, when you may | of experts in Europe it was held that the miasm is a produet 


The irieh Land Question will either be settled or fall to| press them down and regulate the draught by the sliding- | of salt and fresh water mingled, together with decaying 








the spoil, and departed wita a low courtesy. 


the ground, 





door. This arrangement will produce a volume ef smoke in yegetable matter. The deeay is probably the ehief agent. 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 
HOME. 


CONGRESS. 

Szenate.—The Currency bill has been the 
matter most continuously before the Senate, 
having been debated on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of last week, and on Monday of 
this. Senator BucKINGHA™M last week introduced 
a bill supplementary to the Currency Act of 1864, 
to author ze free banking under that act. On 
Monday the bill was again debated, but not finally 
disposed of. An amendment authorizing bank 
associations in states having more than their 
proportion of circulation to remove to states 
having less,under certain conditions, was adopted. 


— Petitions against the Income Tax have 
been very numerous. On Tuesday of last week 
Mr. SHERMAN, from the Finance Committee, re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill relating to 
the income tax of 1870, which provides for amend- 
jing the act of 1864 so that the dutics on incomes, 
dividends, and salaries imposed by sections of the 
act 116 to 123 inclusive, shall continue for and 
during the entire year of 1870, and no longer; and 
those taxes not paid, or payable in that year, 
shall be collected in 1871. 


— The petitions have included one from 
3,200 citizens of New York, praying for woman’s 
suffrage; one from Indiana, for an increase of the 
salary of Judges of the United States Courts; 
one from the trustees of the New York Seamen s 
Friend and Retreat, asking Congressional action 
in regard to sick and disabled seamen arriving at 
this port; and a memorial of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, regarding a semi-monthly mail 
service between San Francisco and China and 
Japan, and concerning the decline of American 
ecommerce. Following the passage through the 
House of the bill concerning the use of the 
posts, almost every Senator presented a petition 
for the abolitio# of the franking privilege; and 
the House bill abolishing the privilege was re- 
ported favorably. The House joint resolution to 
prevent the giving or receiving of official pres- 
ents has been passed. Bulls and resolutions have 
been introduced to abolish the office of Surveyor 
of Customs, the duties to devolve on the Collect- 
ors, and the Surveyor's share of the fees to go 
into the Treasury; for the admission of Missis- 
sippi; and directing the payment of bounties to 
colored soldiers and sailors regardless of a former 
condition of servitude. The Posial Telegraph 
bill was reported with amendments. 


— Senators Lewis and Jonson, of Vir- 
ginia, and HowELL, of Iowa, have taken the oath 
of office and been admitted. ‘The colored Sena- 
tor elect, Mr. REVELS, from Mississippi, has ar- 
rived in Washington. 


Hovse.—The principal measure accom- 
plished has been the passage of Mr. FARNSWORTH'S 
bill for the total abolition of the frankirg privi- 
lege, to take effect July 1. The bill on Thursday 
ot last week, as soon as it was introduced, was 
put upon its passage, and after an hour’s debate 
passed by a vote of 174 to 14. 


— Questions relating to finance have en- 
grossed much’ attention. On Wednesday Gen. 
BUTLER, early in the session, got the fluor, and 
made a long speech in reply to that of Mr. Dawrs 
on retrenchment, to which the latter briefly 
replied. Gen. BUTLER declared that the figures 
given by Mr. DAWES were not correct, and that 
economy was practiced in all the departments. 
Next day the Appropriation bills were taken up, 
and Mr. DAwrEs made a long speech in reply to 
that of Gen. Butter. On Friday there was 
another long debate on the Appropriation bills, 
during which Mr. VoorHEEs attempted to prove 
that the Republican party was entirely responsi- 
ble for the public debt, and Gen. BUTLER to reply 
to Mr. Dawes. In the session for general debate 
on Saturday, the principal discussion was on re- 
pudiation. Mr. GoLLapay, of Kentucky, called 
the question up, and made the debate interesting 
by rousing his Democratic brethren. He charged 
that Messrs. VOORHEES, ELDRIDGE, and BUTLER 
were practically repudiators, and that Mr. Voor- 
HEEs’s speech of the day before was a fine argu- 
ment for repudiation. Mr. VoorHEEs indignantly 
denied the charge, and Mr. ELDRIDGE carefully 
explained his position. During the same session 
Mr. Concer, of Michigan, defended the Admin- 
istration from the charges of extravagance; and 
Mr. WILi1ams, of Indiana, and Mr. WILKINSON, 
of Minnesota, spoke against railroad monopolies. 


—Among the bills introduced have been 
one requiring national banks going into liquida- 
tion to deposit lawful money in place of their cir- 
culating notes, and to take up their bonds; one 
orgapizing the Territory of Lincoln, and consoli- 
dating the Indian tribes into a Territorial Gov- 
ernment; one providing a Territorial Government 
tor the District of Columbia; one to admit Missis- 
sippi; to remove all political disabilities; to 
grant belligerent rights to Cuba; to establish the 
salaries of Senators and Representatives at $3,000 
& year, and reduce the mileage to ten cents; and 
for apprenticeships in the navy. A bill has been 
reported from committee abolishing the office of 
Public Printer, and providing for the election of 
a Superintendent of Public Printing, at a salary 
of $4,000 per annum; ard a bill for the reorgani- 


zation of the navy has been reported and recom- 
mitted. . 


—Among the petitions were one from Bel- 
fast, Me., protesting against American registers 
for foreign-built ships, and praying for a reduc- 
tion of tax on the shipping interest; and several 
for reductions of duty, chiefly on steel. Among 
the resolutions was one declaring that the five- 
twenties dre payable in greenbacks, and condemn- 
ing the policy of the administration of redemp- 
tion at a high rate of interest, which the House 
tabled by & party vote--122 to 41; another pro- 
posed to repoal the terif oncoal, Mr, Jonzs, of 








Kentucky, last week offered a resolution looking 
towards repudiation, which the House refused to 
admit. 


—The Representatives from Virginia have 
been admitted to seats, in spite of some opposi- 
sion. The claimauts to seats from Georgia under 
the election of April 20, 1868, were rejected. 


NATIONAL MATTERS. 


—The principal agent in the capital-mov- 
ing scheme :n the interest of St. Louis citizens 
is in Washington, and active in the prosecution 
of his business. One of the most effectual meas- 
ures for the Congressional inauguration of the 
measure is considered to be the denial of appro- 
priations for public buildings, either in their erec- 
tion or improvement. While this effort to re- 
move the capital is in progress, some of the citi- 
zens of Washington are endeavoring to procure 
from Congress a better and more efficient Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, with power to 
make such public improvements as are demanded 
by travel and commerce. 


—A postal convention has been entered 
into by our Government and that of the Nether- 
lands to reduce the rate of letter postage in closed 
mails, by way of England, from fifteen to ten 
cents for single rates, to take effect Feb. 1, 1870. 
The rates on newspapers, packages, etc., remain 
unchanged. 


—The Secretary of the Treasury has di- 
rected the Assistant Treasurer at New York to 
sell $1,000,000 in gold, and purchase $1,000,000 
in bonds, a week, through the month of February. 


POLITICAL. 


—The California Senate, last Thursday, 
refused to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment by a 
vote of 23 to 8, seven Senators being absent; and 
the Assembly afterwards refused to ratify by a 
vote of 5] to8. The Fifteenth Amendment was 
reported in the New Jersey Legislature on Wed- 
nesday of last week, but action was postponed. 


—In the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention, Mrs. Susan B. ANTHONY has offered 
a resolution calling upon Congress to submit to 
the Legislatures of the several States a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
hibiting the disfranchisement of any of our citi- 
zens on account of sex. A resolution to strike 
out the word ‘‘male’’'from the laws governing 
the District of Columbia was also offered by her 
and passed. 


—The Maine State Temperance Conven- 
tion met last week at Lewiston. The speeches 
were mainly devoted to the discussion of the re- 
lations of the Republican party tothe temper- 
ance cause in Maine. 


—A portion of the delegates to the Work- 
ingmen’s Assembly, in Albany, at a meeting on 
the 29th ult. resolved to forma Labor Reform 
Party. Measures were taken to organize a party 
union in every ward and district in the State. 


—The New Hampsbire Labor Reform 
Workingmen’s Convention was held the 28th ult. 
at Concord, when a platform was adopted and a 
ticket for Governor and Railroad Commissioner 
nominated. 


IN GENERAL. 


—The British steamer Monarch, and the 
United States steamer Plymouth, convoyed by 
the Miantonomoh, Terrvr, and a number of small 
craft, entered Portland Harbor on Wednesday of 
last week with the remaingfof the late Mr. Pra- 
Bopy. The remains were formally removed on 
Saturday to the Portland City Hall, with much 
ceremony, in the presence of a great multitude. 
The funeral procession included United States 
and British marines, Maine State regiments, and 
the representatives of the nation, State and city. 
The funeral is officially announced to take place 
at Peabody, Mass., on Tuesday, Feb. & The re- 
mains have been taken to the Peabody Institute, 
where they are meanwhile to lie in state. 


—About 500 men were discharged from 
the Navy Yard at Washington last Monday, and 
650 from the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va. They 
were employed in the Department of Construc- 
tion and Steam Engineering. The order dis- 
charging the men employed in the same bureaus 
at the Boston Navy Yard went into effect the 
same day, and 1,395 men left at roll-call. About 
1,100 men in the Philadelphia Navy Yard at the 
same time received notice, to take place on Tues- 
day. The men of this Yard have petitioned 
Congress to be allowed to continue work, leaving 
their wages to accumulate until the passage of 
the Appropriation acts. The entire dismissals, it 
is said, will include about 4,000 employes in the 
Bureaus of Construction and Engineering. It is 
not expected that their dismissal will be perma- 
nent, and orders have been given that when 
work is resumed the men discharged are to be re- 
employed. 

—The first of a series of Fenian mass meet- 
ings, to be held along the Canadian frontier, was 
held in Buffalo on Saturday. Exciting speeches 
were made, and much enthusiasm was displayed. 


—Captain Smirn, once an officer in the 
rebel navy, was killed by an Indian at Fort 
Wrangle, Alaska, Dec. 25. On refusal to give up 
the murderer the commander of the fort shelled 
the village of the Indians and killed two of them. 
The culprit was given up, and after condemna- 
tion by court-martial was hanged. 


—The examination made at the request of 
the State Director of the Boston, Hartford, and 
Erie Railroad, and submitted to the Massachus- 
etts House of Representatives on the 28th ult., 
shows that 102 miles remain to be finished, the 
estimates for which are $2,145,522. The terminal 
buildings and necessary new equipments will re- 
quire $4,680,000 more. The probable gross re- 
ceipts, when finished, are set down at $7,200,000, 
and the running expenses $4,800,000. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—The act of the Tennessee Legislature 
granting aid to the Mediterranean and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company of New York has 
become alaw. The object is to encourage immi- 
gration to the South by means of direct commu- 
nication with Southern Europe. 

—The case of Frank P. Brarr for being 
debarred from voting in Missouri, because he re- 
fused to take the oath of loyalty prescribed by 
the Constitution of that State, has been decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
decision of the State Conrt sustaining the State 
officers remains unchanged, the Supreme Court 
of the United States being equally divided in 
opinion. 

NEW YORE. 

State Lecistatcre.—In the Senate bills 
and resolutions have been introduced instructing 
the Committee on Municipal Affairs to learn by 
what authority the present concrete pavement in 
Fifth avenue was laid, and to report the legisla- 
tion necessary to remove the obstruction; for a 
new Court House in this city; fora railroad in 
Lexington avenue; providing the election of in- 
spectors of election and canvassers in this city; 
and for the increase of the number of Judges of 
the Marine Court of New York. Tne resolution 
prohibiting work on the canals until money to 
pay for the same is provided, was after some dis- 
cussion postponed. In the course of debate on 
the resolution of inquiry as to the authority for 
the extra charge in sleeping and drawing-room 
cars, it was asserted that the practice was adopted 
to evade the law fixing railroad fares, and that 
the money thus obtained was divided among 
‘“‘rings’’ among the directors. The resolution 
was adopted.—In the Assembly bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced to prevent loss of life 
on railroads and to unitorm employes; to exempt 
money loaned on bond and mortgage from taxa- 
tion; to improve streets in Brooklyn; to repeal 
the Inebriate Asylum Act; to reduce fares on the 
Eighth-avenue Railway; to protect gas consum- 
ers in New York; to prevent the crowding of the 
city horse-cars; to better prevent cattle disease 
and cruelty to animals; to regulate the sale of leaf 
tobacco ; to protect beer-sellers in New York, and 
to suppress intemperance and regulate the sale of 
liquors outside of incorporated cities. The bill 
to repeal the act exempting ministers of the Gos- 
pel from taxation was adversely reported, and 
the report was concurred in. A favorable report 
on the pneumatic tunnel work under Broadway 
has been made. An evening session for the pur- 
pose of discussing the reports on the tariff re- 
sulted in the adoption, by a vote of 61 to 59, of 
the majority report, exempting tea, coffee, sugar, 
salt, coal, and iron from duty. 

— The appropriation for the New York 
Post-office building is nearly exhausted, and un- 
less the appropriation of $1,000,000 asked for in 
the Deficiency bill now pending be speedily grant- 
ed work will have to be suspended, the effect of 
which will be a loss to the Government of up- 
wards of $20,000. The fear that Congress will 
not vote the necessary appropriations delays 
the work even now. The stone contractors, who 
bring their materials by vessels which are delayed 
by head-winds and other causes, say they would 
purchase steamers if they felt secure that the 
money would be forthcoming. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

— The cable has transmitted little news 
from England beyond newspaper extracts of no 
possible importance. A large number of the 
Erie shares held in England have been stamped 
by the Erie Shareholders’, Protection Union for 
the purpose of excluding others from the market. 
A member of the firm of BurcHAmM, DALRYMPLE, 
& Co. will soon leave for New York to protect 
the holders by voticrg on the stamped shares. 


— The overland telegraph to India is in 
working order again, and messages have been 
exchanged between London and Bombay, one of 
which announces the arrival of the Great Eastern 
at Bombay. 


— The Queen will not be present at the 
opening of Parliament. Her Majesty's speech 
will be read by Commission. 


FRANCE. 


—The English commercial treaty has been 
the leading topic of the week. On Wednesday 
of last week it was rumored that ministers DaRv, 
LOUVET, and VALDROME would resign on account 
of the want of harmony on the commercial ques- 
tion. This, however, was avoided by an arrange- 
ment to leave each member free to discuss com- 
mercial questions according to his own convic- 
tions, and not to make the final vote a test of the 
strength of the Government. On Thursday the 
question came up inthe Corps Legislatif, when 
the opposition was violent and there were some 
stormy scenes; but the Government developed 
unexpected strength. M. TH1rRs,in a speech, 
demanded a renunciation of this treaty, and re- 
proached the majority, asserting that they did 
not truly represent the country or they would 
overthrow a ministry having principles the coun- 
try had repudiated. Great agitation ensued. 
Ex-Minister ForcaDE replied that the majority 
upheld the Cabinet. It is not understood why 
THIERS opposed the ministry and ForcaDE up- 
held, but it is supposed that M. THrERs wished it 
to result in a vote that would force Messrs. 
Darv, LoUvVET, and Burret to resign in order 
to be replaced by members of the majority. Oa 
Friday the discussion was continued. M. OLLI- 
VIER made the closing speech, and created a sen- 
sation by announcing that the Cabinet would 
support the existing treaties, but they were in 
favor of the freest discussion, for it was their 
purpose to afford equal protection to all. The 
minister’s speech was received with cheers, and 
the government was sustained by a vote of 201 
against 32, 
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FINANOIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


General Trade,—This week has confirmed the indi- 
cations of increasing activity. Foreign imports, entries 
of dry-goods and general. merchandise were all on an en- 
larged scale as compared with the previous week. 

Gold has been strong and active throughout the week 
rising to 122 on the 26th ult. The speculative movement 
was favorable to higher rates, and the slight advance in 
foreign exchange was used by a clique to keep prices up: 
but even the sensational ramors which were circulated 
concerning Mr. BOUTWELL’S programme for February 
failed, and the fiuctuations became so slight by the last 
of the week, that even speculators were discouraged. 
Mr. BOUTWELL proposes selling four millions of gold 
during february. The market was extremely dull at the 
close. The returns of the week show the import of a 
Million and a quarter in specie. Complaints have been 
made that the price of gold is affected by nomival trans- 
actions between interested parties, and the President of 
Gold Board has announced that members who are con- 
victed of such transactions will be or ought to be expelled. 
The bids for Government gold on the 26th ult. amounted 
to $7,250,000 at 120.5@121.70. The operations at the Gold 
Exchange for the week were as follows: Gold cleared, 
$170,340,000; gold balances, $78,086.46 ; currency balances’ 
$8,792,818. e 

Stocks.—Rock Island has been the sensation of this 
week as it was of last, and the Governing Committee of 
the Stock Exchange raised a storm of indignation by sup- 
plementing the expu!sion of the stock from the Exchange, 
with an order forbidding the Stock Telegraph to record 
its sales. The market has been somewhat irregular but 
strong asarule. Returns from Western railroads show 
decreased earnings, and prices are somewhat affected 
thereby. There have been heavy dealings in Vander- | 
bilts, and it is said that legislation will be sought permit- | 
ting increase of shares and of capital stock. The Chicago 

and Northwestern Railroad will soon issue $720,000 of 
convertible bonds in the place of $500,000 equipment 
bonds to be canceled. 

Government Securities have been active and 
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$2 ess # 100 Bs. Scarcely any receipts during y, 


Green Frnuits.—Apples are well up in pri 
moderate demand. We quote: Greenings, 
@$1 50: Spitzenburgs, @ bb).. 84 25@8150° 
bbl., $4 25@$4 75; mixed, $3 0@#4 ®% bbi.: ‘comp, 
$2 50@$33 # bbl.: cranberries, 311@$12 ¥ bb] 

Grain.—Reccipts for the week—wheat, 49'9 
corn, 25,442 bushels: Oats, 33,672 bushels, Wy 
been somewhat dull. Eastern buyers have be n tt : 
active, and the largest transactions have heen inn’ 
California, which has sold at $1 40@$1 5 9 ean 
White Western, $1 45 @ bushel: red and amber W 
$1 28@$1 30 @ bushel, No.2 Spring, in ston 
bushel: white Genesee, $1 55@158: amber ¢:; 
Corn has been inactive, and lower in price. We, § 
old mixed Western, in store. 85@9¢.: new “mixey 
ern, 9c.@$1; yellow, %c.@$t: white Jersey and 
ern, Sc.@$1 05. Oats have been in moderste. 
and somewhat scant in supply. We quote: 
ern, in store: 55@55sc. @ bushel; Ohio, 58@34¢ 
State. 58@60's @ bushel. — 

Hides.—Receipts 39.526 and 117 bdls. 
hand 35.500 hides and 825 bales. We quote: 
Ayres, part to arrive, 213¢@23 Ibs., 225. @ 

Rio Grande, to arrive, 204,@21 Ibs,, 224:c 
drv Vera Cruz, 18 Ibs., 19% c., gold, as 

Hops,.—Reccipts, 1,252 bales. The dena 
ate and mainly local. We quote State a 
ern at 16@23c.: Ohio at 15@22c.: Michigan at? 
Wisconsin at 18@5c.; yearlings, 6@10c.; oid 


Clds, : 


Provisions.—Receipts for the week, pork 5.157.) 
dressed hogs 4,691, beef 3.301 pkgs.. ertmeats ©. 
Pork has shown more activity and is somewhat 
price than last week. We quote: new mess. s- 
Western prime mess, $24@ $24 50: thin mess. * 
bbl. The demand for dressed hogs 

We quote inferior to choice (Ve 
114@l2e.: city, 12444@18c. Beef isin fair dema 
mess, $@14: extra do., $!2@$i7: inferior cr; 
Tierce beef has been inactive. New prime nex 
$25@$27, and India mess at $27@$30 @ tierce, | 
have been quiet at from $28@332 @ bbl. Cutn 
mod+-rate demand at fairly active rates. We, 
pickled shoulders at 1144@l2c.: sweet pick]. « 
M4@l6yc. Lard, No. 1 to ch ice kettle-render 
16'c. ® B.; good to prime steam, 16°.@165.¢, uw 

Poultry and Game—Has continued to ar 
and in an almost unsalabie condition, but already 
seme improvement with the cold weather. We 
Turkeys, good to prime, ® ®., 16@18c. : chicke 
to prime, # b., M@léc. : ducks, good to pr 
17@i geese, good to p 24 .. i4@ 
chickens, 2 pair, $1 2@$1 
$137: quail, @ duzen. $2 2@$2 75: 
tb.. 124@ike.: venison. saddle, + 

Vegetables,—Potatoes continue ver 
the same prices as last week. Peach biowa, 


in 
partridge, @ pa 
ven 





strong, with slight fluctuations, stimulated by specu- 
lative purchases for foreign account. At the Govern- 
ment purchase on the 27th ult., the offerings amounted | 
to $1,000,000, which were taken at ruling rates. A tele- | 
graphic announcement from Washington, to the effect 
that the Treasury would purchase only $2,000,600 of bonds 
during February, lowered general prices of Governments 
about 4g per cent. ; but the market continues strong and 
steady in the absence of official information. 

Money continues easy at 5 per cent., and even lower, 
the excess of the supply overthe demand being such 
that, in some instances, the rates have been merely nom 
inal. Commercial paper has ruled from 7@10 per cent. 
for various grades of long and short prime double-name 
acceptances, 

State Securities have been irregular. New Ten- 
nessees were weak under the influence of the tax bill. 
There have been heavy transactions and a sharp advance 
in South Carolinas. 

Foreign Exchange has been easy under a fairly 
active demand, and closes at rather lower rates than 
ruled last week. 

We give below the highest and lowest prices quoted at 
the Gold Room and Stock Exchange for the week ending 
February ist. Quotations for February Ist in the right- 
hand column : 

Fed. 
1st. 
1214 
11814 
1183, 


Low- 
est. 


12044 


High- 
est. 
American{Gold Coin........ 
Currency 6's 
6's, “81 Reg 
6's 81 Cou... 


5-20°s, Cou °65 (new)...... 
5-20's, Cou *67 


10-49 Cou 


DRDDMMINT Im 


Northwestern com... 


Erie ° 

Lake Shore..........0.0. Soeecee 
I, sctaticcnstaetseases 

St. Paul com 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol........ 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip......... 
Tennessce (new).........06+ eee sen 
Virginia (new) 
Virginia ex-coupons 
Georgia 7’°8.......... 
ee ° 
South Carolina (new) 
Louisiana Levee 6's.......... 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 


New York, February 1, 1870. 

Butter.—Receipts of 10,096 packages. The demand 
is still feeble, and the market is amply supplied. We 

note: Extra State dairy. firkins, ? %., 38@40c.: good 
to fine State dairies, firkins, #? &., 55@3ic,; fair to good 
State dairies, firkins, @ ., 32@3ic.: common State 
dairies, firkins, @ i.. 27@S80c.; extra State dairies. half- 
firkin tubs, # %., 32@43c.: good to fine State dairies, 
half-firkin tubs, # B., 37@40c.; good to fine State, 
Welsh tubs, @ ., 3i@3ic. ; common to fair State, Welsh 
tubs, # .. 26@32c. ; fair to fine Pennsylvania, firkins, 
# b., 30@85e.; good to prime Western reserve. firkins, 
2 t., 25@80c.: good to prime Michigan. firkins, @ B.. 
25@30c. ; good to prime Chicago, and Northwest, firkins, 
8 .. 22@2W%c. : fair Western, firkins, ® i., 18@2c. : cood 
to prime State rolls. # %., 32@34c. ; good to prime West- 
ern rolls, @ &., 17@i8c,; Canada dairy-packed, 2 b., 
25@30c.; Canada common and store- packed, @ P., 
18@2%8c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 5.786 packages. The 
market continues without change. and somewhat dull. 
We quote: State factories, extra to fine. @ D., 1644@i8c. ; 
fair to common, ® b., 14@16c. ; extra State farm dairies, 
good to fine State farm dairies, # D., 164¢@l7ec. : ordinary 
State farm dairies, @ %, 14@l5c.; good to extra pine 
apple, New York, @ %, 25@2ic.; good to extra pine- 
apple, Connecticut, @ DB, 26@28c. ; good to extra English 
dairy, New York, ? i, 20@25c.: good to extra English 
dairy, Connecticut, ? Db, 16@18c.; fair to good Orange 
County, skimmed, factories, # ™., 6@12c. 

Cotton.—The call for immediate delivery has been 
moderate; but the week's market may be quoted as act- 
ve, with a more yo tone prevailing at the close. The 
L've l and Manchester markets continue active. 
There is a fair supply of good grades offering, the supe 
rior kinds being more abundant. Messrs. CORNWALL 
& YZEREGA give the business for the week as follows: 
The total sales for the week have been 24,490 bales, in- 
cluding 8.845 bales to exporters. 7.512 bales to spinners, 
2 892 bales to speculators, and 5,240 bales in transit. The 
demand fer future delivery continues active. The rales 
on ** basis low middling” have been; For January, 1.200 
bales, at 24 11-16@%5\c. : for February, 3,060 bales, at 247 
@25c.; for March, 2,250 bales, at 255,@25%{c.: for April, 
2.950 bales. at 25°4@25%(c.: for May. 2.150 bales, at 25,@ 
26c.; for June. 1,100 bales, at 2574@%6¥ec.: for July, 500 
bales at 26}4@26';c.; and 609 bales free on board at 
Charleston; and 20 bales at New Orleans on private 
terms. Theexports from this port for the week have 
been : to Liverpool, 8,434 bales; to Havre, 1.126 bales: to 
Bremen, 1,053 bales : to Hamburg, 289 bales : to Antwerp, 
466 bales: to Retterdam, 71 bales: total. 11,449 bales. 
The exports from all ports for the week have been: To 
Liverpool, 57,991 bales: to the continent, 25,987 bales: 
total, 83.978. é 

Beans and Bene. Receigts for the week—beans, 
5,476 bush.; peas, 1.892 bu-h. me marrow beans are 
quoted at $2 50@$265 ® bush. Medium beans, fair to } 
prime. $1 80@2 40° bush. Canada peas, # bnsh., 81 20, 

Coffee.—The market is without special excitement, 
but is firm, holders not being disposed to offer their stock 
at ruling rates. We quote : Java, 203¢@22c ; Maraicaibo, 
17@18c. ; Laguayra, 16%4@18c.: Rio, 9@13c., in bond : 
native Ceylon, 17% @19}c.; Jamaica, 15@1iec.: Singapore. 
18@19\e.; Costa Rica, 11¥@l9e.: Manila, 16@I8e Mex. 
9<@9kc.. gold, # b. 

ried Fruits.—Receipts, 730 packages. Prices are 

in the main unchanged, We quote : Southern apples, 9@ 
10c. ; State. 944@104¢c.; Western. 9@10c.: dried peaches 
peeled, 19@20c. ; unpeeled halves, 10@103c. ; unpecled 
parters, £4G0c.: Plackberries, ¥ , 12@i2s¢c.: cherries 
= ic.; raspberries, # B, 23e.: ; . 

B ia12¥e.! pinme, # B. Uae) Ackberries, # 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week, 1,226 bbls. 
change in the market which is worth Ann inne 
Givania, # 402, Sdes Cansds oat Wes and Penn. | 

y - 30c.; Canada an p 

ae therm. matic # dos. estern, 28@30c. # 

our and Meal.—Receipts for th 

Flour, 3,453 bbls. ; 14,010 yw vather tented trade 
has prevailed in almost all grades of fiour since our last. 
We quote as the latest ruling prices: Superfine State and 
Western, $1 Oo@ss: extra State. $5 25@$s: extra Indiana, 
Tilinois, etc., 0@$7 25; extra Ohio round-hoop shi 

brands, $5 20@$5 60; extra Ohio trade and family 
8, $5 @$7 50; extra Genesee, 86 10@$7 50: poor to 
issouri, $5 S5@S9 25, ‘Rye flour is quoted at 
- ioe choice.” Cornm 


1 


43,088, 


inferior to eal is hea’ 


Atiantic........ 
American Star. 


Oriental ..... 


Pacific 


L’nd’n 
Spragues, shirting....1114 
rt 


Amoskeag, pur 
tt . 


Newmarket........... 
Laconia.... 

Pepperell 

| Naumk’g Satteen 


s—4 Boot R. 
ican, 15@i8c.: Savanilla, 16@i8c.: San Domingo, in bond, | 7—8 Slatervitie’” 
7-8 Thorndike ( 
33 in 
4—4N 
4—4 Thorndike B..... 1 


4—4 Androscog’in 

4—4 Wamsutta........20 
5—4 Boot W 
6—4 Waltham. ........ 323g 
8—4 Androscog’in.....42}¢ 
94 rt 50 


1-4 * 55 
Canton Flannels, 
Mass. kK 


2@2 25: peach blows, red, @ bbl., $1 Th@r: 
bert, ® bbl., $1 75>@$2: buckeyes, B@ bbi., $i 
Red onions. # bb!., $4@$450; yellow. ® bbl. $15 
Russian Turnips, # bbl, $1 25@$150. Cabb 
$5@$6. 


r¢ 
etsy vi 
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CATTLE MARKETS. 

NEw YORK, February 1, 187 
Beeves,.—Total for the week, 6,958. Of tnése’Pjins 
sends the largest number, namely. 4.261: Ohio 
1,600; Missouri, Kentucky, New York. and India 
300 apiece, and the balance from Michigan, Cana 
Connecticut. Two weeks ago the receipts fe! 
head from the previous week, but this week the 
cy is made up with a hundred head to spa ar 
prices have fallen in the neighborhood of 4c. There « 
ittle if any improvement in the quality of stock, w 
influences the price as much, perhaps, as does the 
crease in receipts. Good grades continue scarce anid 
quoted at steady prices, the decline being confined 1 
poor grades, which almost monopolize the market. + 
the whole the condition of the stock in market. and <o 
as we know, of that which is on the way. is far ini 
to that which was offered at this time last year, 1: 
safe to say that the prospect for an active spring 1 
in good cattle is not very promising Just now, thoug 
is better to have a quict time now than utter stagnatic 
by and by. We quote: Prime bullocks, 16@164c.: frst 
quality, 153s@i6c.; medium. or good, 4¥%@l5e.2 thin 
steers, oxen, and cows, 12@13ce.; lowest grade of cattle, 
W@l1li¢e. 

Cows and Calves.—Recei 
100: calves, 498: a slight falling 
last week though the demand cor Ss good for 
cows, and 1s met by a very fair sup»ly—rather be 
than last week. There is not, however, so general a 
mand for medium grades of cows as last week, 
rule a trifle iower. Lo's of 12 to 20 cows have sold foi 
360, $35, and $95, and a few sales are recorded ab: 
those figures’ Calves are by no means abundant, many 
which are destined for this market being slaughtered at 
a distance. and sent in ready dressed. We note sales at 
$17 25 per head for veals weighing 127% Ibs. f 


re week : 


s for tt 
f the rec 


cows, 


i T r 6 Some few 
animals in prime order have breught 18¢c., but hardly 
anything has been quoted higher. r 
Sheep.—Receipts. 25,789, which brings the market 
down nearly another thousand head since last week. ‘I his 
has brought prices up, the advance being about 3c. I 
quality too shows some little improvement, and consi 
able numbers of sheep have arrived which average bett 
than any reported for six weeks or more. : 
Swine.—RKeceipts for the week, 12,763. sbout 500 jess 
than lust week. Tne market is more active than last 
week, and we quote sales of live hogs at 9'¢@i0xec. City- 
dressed hogs of 200 lbs. and under brought 18c.: while 
Western-dressed remain at 114@11%c. The number of 
hogs slaughtered in Chicago from the beginning of the 
packing season to date is 454,651 head, against 558,004 to 
same date last year. Milwankee returns 130,000 head 
against 124,000 last year. St. Louis returns 221,000 head 
packed this season. 


r 








THE CENTRAL RAILROAD oF Iowa offers its 
First Mortgage Seven per Cent. Gold Bonds at “5, 
free of tax. Many parties who have carefully exam- 
ined the merits of thi se securities prefer them to 
apy other in the market. They are now selling 
quite as rapidly as the Company can use the mo- 
ney in finishing the road. Pamphlets and full 
information may be obtained, and subscriptions 
will be received, at THe Company’s OFFICEs, No. 
32 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, at the BANK OF 


NorTH AMeEBICA, 44 WALL STREET, and at 
Howes & Macy's, 3) WALL STREET. 


W.B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer. 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES OUR- 


RENT—for the week ending Feb, Ist. 
Prints. Brown Sheetiugs 
& Shirtings. . 


Net, 
‘ s 

4—4 Atlantic A ....... 

4—4 ee 151g 


7 Pacific extra. 


Dunnells. 4—t Lyman C.... 
44 Dwight W.. 


Sprague 34 in. Mass. E 


12 
133 
RS 134g 
Amoskeag. mourning.10 


Merrimac W.......... 83 in, 

30 in, 

80 in. Atlantic N. 
30 in. Bedford R 
4—4 Atlantic L.. 
Indian Orchard C 
33 in. wie 
33 in. 

82 in 
30 in voces le 
30 in. Ind’n Head,,...1: 
80 in. Tremont E .,...10 

Ticks. 


q & Simp- 
son's, mourn’g 104@11 
purple 12 


aliarv. pink 
Ginghams, 


Brunswick ..0000e-0-s 
Amoskeag J)......00.- 
re 4 


Alpaca Luster... 
Oriental Leuster, 
Printed armures 
Plain 


Amosk’g A, C, A.. 
Hamilton 
Stripes. 


ates... @.. 


seca 
Haymaker 
Hanilton 


Cambrics, 


Mossmetaa, paper. 
Victory H. glazed:’""" 8 
Washingtce bt 


8. 


Sons, * Gig 


Bleache Prankiin.,.....02.000.--4! 
Arlington 
Otis BB 
Amoskeag 
Pearlktiver 
Che 


e359 
d Cottons, 
a) 


1g 
Y. Mills.......22¢ 
3)¢ 

124g 
5g 
4 


. Great Falls. 


—4 Boot E 


rown Drills. 
Mass G "13 


isig 


Cottonades 
N. Y. Mills Cami d...3 
Whitington 2 
York 


seen eeee 
—L/ 


123g Nankins, tom 
“pool Cotton. 
Clark's. 

Will 
Willimantic...........42 














or Western; $4 50@$4 65 for J % 
iywine, Buckwheat Sour is very dull at | 
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